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However skeptical one may be of 
the attainment of universal truths, 
one can never deny that philosophic 
study means the habit of always see- 
ing an alternative, of not taking the 
usual for granted, of making con- 
ventionalities fluid again, of tmagin- 
ing foreign states of mind. In a 
word, it means the possession of 
mental perspective. 
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The Prospects for the Jewish Family Agency 
George W. Rabinoff 


HEN the Cleveland Hebrew Society 

opened its doors, in 1883, no one 
questioned its prospects. The ancient and 
honorable Jewish traditions of justice, fair 
play, and, later, self-protection, modern- 
ized by the charity organization movement, 
had once more found expression, this time 
with particular attention to the needs of in- 
flowing immigrants. Social thinking was 
still quite primitive. Marxism and eco- 
nomic determinism were not exactly un- 
known, the social reformers were already 
whittling away at the “causes of poverty,” 
but the interest of government in human 
welfare was limited to correctional and 
mental institutions, on the theory that so- 
ciety needed protection. Charity and phi- 
lanthropy were sectarian, part of the Church 
and personal salvation. Although self-help 
and rehabilitation were embodied in the 
by-laws, public opinion held that only in- 
ferior people came to such organizations and 
there was something wrong, almost involv- 
ing moral turpitude, in the man who 
couldn’t take care of himself and his family 
under any and all circumstances. The “ sur- 
vival of the fittest” was the test and the 
normal person wouldn’t think of identifying 
himself with the individual who might break 
or be broken under social strains. There 
were, true enough, a few people who saw 
that charity societies could supply the facts 
and the underpinning for attacks on social 
problems and the corrective measures that 
would bring on the millenium, but the 
“status quo” was so fixed and immutable 
that life continued according to rigid pat- 
terns, with a “ submerged tenth,” “ the other 
half,” and the other well-recognized caste 
groupings. Life was simple, the science of 
human behavior was just beginning to show 
its head, and little relationship was recog- 
nized between the Hebrew Relief Society 


and these outcroppings of the mental hygiene 
movement. 

Then came the upsurge of Big Business, 
the Great War, the booms of the Twen- 
ties, the stabilization of the old immigration 
and the cessation of any new, and then the 
Depression with the New Deal in its wake. 
And now where are we? Nobody really 
knows. 

There is much speculation, but there are 
as many answers as there are political, so- 
cial, and economic viewpoints. One thing 
we do know and know positively: “ Social 
work, she ain’t what she used to be!” 
Social work has taken its place alongside 
of business and politics as a major factor 
in world affairs, important enough to debate 
in the legislative halls and business con- 
ferences. It is drawing an increasingly 
large proportion of our national income and 
is being accepted as a legitimate buffer be- 
tween the individual and the exigencies of 
life. Whether the outlook be peace or war, 
the totalitarian or the proletarian state, a 
highly mechanized industrial system or some 
simpler form of society, social work, with 
its principles and minions, will be expected 
to ease the shock on the individual and to 
act as insurance for the mass. The more 
complex society becomes, the more we find 
out about the human and the way his mind 
and emotions work, the more we realize that 
individualism, the core of social work, is the 
keystone without which civilization cannot 
endure. 

So social work is in the anomalous posi- 
tion of being a creature of circumstances, 
subject to the ebb and flow of economic 
forces and still, in the range of its influence, 
important enough in turn to modify and 
distort or direct these very forces. You 
can hardly disentangle the NRA from the 
FERA, the Supreme Court decision on 
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minimum wage legislation from WPA, the 
sharecroppers’ problems from the reciprocal 
trade agreements, the TVA and the CIO 
from the anthracite coal difficulties, the old 
age assistance legislation from vocational 
retraining, and so on. Is it conceivable that 
the social welfare provisions of the New 
Deal, in the people they reached, even more 
than in their philosophy, were without effect 
on the recent election? And, remember, 
this is only the beginning. 

It is probable that we will progress fur- 
ther toward a social order not too drasti- 
cally different from that with which we are 
now familiar, one that moves step by step 
to more mechanization of industry, but 
more widely distributed wealth and more 
leisure for the common man to use it; more 
central authority over the natural resources 
and the tools to shape and to distribute the 
products thereof, but more widespread and 
intelligent control over that authority ; closer 
and friendlier international relations, with 
free exchange of services, skills, and com- 
modities, according to the natural flow of 
resources and capacities. Pipe dreaming? 
Surely ! 

But is there any alternative, unless we 
proceed on the hypothesis that man is con- 
stitutionally unfit to take care of himself 
and to live and work in amity with his 
fellow man? Distant as we are from a 
classless society, many are still disinclined 
to accept the inevitability of fascism or com- 
munism. In the authoritarian state, the 
individual exists to serve the state, he is 
shaped consciously to that end, and his per- 
sonality values or deficiencies are of concern 
only to the extent that they interfere with 
the smooth running of the state machine, 
or may have some special facility for state 
use. Such a state requires a type of social 
work with which we can’t be concerned 
right now. 

The democratic state glorifies the indi- 
vidual and directs its administration toward 
the maximum development of individual 
skills and personalities. Progress along 
democratic lines therefore requires greater 
differentiations and _ specializations, more 
attention to the preparation of the human 
being for his place in the rounded life of 
the community, more assurance that he 
“ belongs ” and that his labors will be fruit- 
ful rather than stultifying, that his initiative 


will have full rein, that he will not be penal- 
ized for society's risks and gambles. In 
such a society, we can be certain that Social 
Security, as a governmental device to relieve 
stresses and strains, is here to stay! It will 
be substantially modified, but in essence the 
government will provide for the protection 
of the individual against those contingencies 
of life that can be measured on an actuarial 
basis, e.g. old age, health, unemployment. 
Furthermore, government—whether federal, 
state, or local—will increasingly assume re- 
sponsibility for such other social obligations 
or disturbances as can be subjected to regu- 
lations and be of direct utility to large 
numbers of the population. 

A related trend is the tremendous in- 
crease, when governmental categories are 
extended, in the number of persons eli- 
gible for such governmental assistance over 
persons previously serviced from private 
sources. This is to be expected, for tax 
funds come from all our pockets and we 
have less hesitancy in tapping them than in 
appealing to the generosity of a benefactor 
or a privately financed agency. Remember 
that, even before the depression, 75 per cent 
of all relief in urban centers came from gov- 
ernmental sources, and that the newly 
enacted principle of federal aid to the states 
has already resulted in relief expenditures 
for mothers’ assistance, the aged, the blind, 
and the crippled out of all proportion to 
anything we have ever known—except for 
the abnormal outpourings of the depression 
years. 

But our concern tonight is the private 
agency. Does it belong in the scheme as 
prognosticated here? And, if so, what is 
its function? Since this is the meeting of 
the Jewish Social Service Bureau, successor 
to the Hebrew Relief Society with which I 
started my story, I can properly restrict my 
further remarks to the field in which you 
operate—relief and case work. Assuming 
no drastic change in our social order, al- 
though a catastrophe (economic or military) 
might invalidate much of our speculation, it 
would seem that private agencies will be 
needed and will continue to function for 
some time to come. 

On this score, social work and the schools 
are in a somewhat similar position, except 
that social work is hampered by traditions 
which, though they date from a horse-and- 
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buggy age, are still potent in influencing 
public attitudes. The public school supplies 
most of the educational requirements of our 
communities, not as well as many would 
like, not entirely up to date, but it is absorb- 
ing better methods as rapidly as public 
sentiment is prepared to force or to accept 
such modifications. The public school sys- 
tem is a hundred years old, it replaced the 
monopoly of private schools, it is part of the 
birthright of every American child, and no 
one questions the integrity or the intelli- 
gence of the parent who sends his child 
to the public school. With the Social Se- 
curity Act touching practically every one of 
us, at one point or another, the analogy to 
social work is almost complete. 

Alongside the public school system are 
private schools, some the result of mere 
exclusiveness, but some exercising a func- 
tion more nearly resembling the rationale 
of private case work agencies. They are 
demonstrational, experimental, accept the 
child who is a little different from the run- 
of-the-mine. These schools are smaller, 
their teachers are, or are supposed to be, 
better equipped, their classes are smaller, 
their work more individualized. They some- 
times go off on tangents, but they serve a 
definite and useful function in the educa- 
tional scheme. By their whole process they 
supplement the public system, try out new 
methods, educate parent and teacher as well 
as pupil, and in general safeguard and bal- 
ance the essential values in the public 
service. 

Let us jump now to another basis for 
exploring prospects. Fifty-four years ago 
a relief society gave relief. Everybody 
understood that some people were poor, or 
became so, and needed the help of more 
prosperous neighbors to tide them over a 
tough spot, to put them on their feet, or 
to keep them going for a longer or shorter 
spell. Organized relief was better than un- 
organized because it centralized resources, 
distributed the financial load, and therefore 
made more money available ; an organization 
like the Hebrew Relief was more imper- 
sonal, too, and therefore less humiliating to 
the needy person. Since the volunteers 
lacked the time to do the full job, the central 
organization began to employ workers, and 
then followed the development of standards 
for service and training, more skill in the 
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workers, and more appreciation of the char- 
acter of the problem they were working 
with. From these humble beginnings came 
most of the social reforms—in housing laws, 
labor legislation, socialized courts, work- 
men’s compensation, and the other mecha- 
nisms whose need became evident from the 
day-by-day experiences with relief clientele. 

Another series of changes followed the 
realization on the part of the workers, and 
then of their boards, that relief alone is not 
the cure for poverty or personal difficulty 
any more than it can correct the social con- 
ditions that so frequently underlie the indi- 
vidual breakdown. It did not touch the 
basic trouble, and the agency gradually 
shifted its function from relief to something 
considered more fundamental, distilled from 
their experience—and which they came to 
call case work. Self-help and the re-estab- 
lishment of personal independence were con- 
sidered the highest goals of the almoner, 
even among the ancient Jews, and even the 
early days of the organized relief services 
stressed rehabilitation as preferable to the 
mere alleviation of need. As experience 
accumulated, as successes and failures were 
studied, it was found that underlying the 
obvious and immediate situation is a com- 
plex of personality and emotional tangles 
that determine the course of life and human 
relations. Case work has evolved during 
these two decades into a science of human 
relations, of the association of people with 
each other and their adjustment to the 
world. 

A report, recently released,’ defines the 
scope of the case work agencies as follows: 


The agencies make their services available [to 
families and individuals in various kinds of dis- 
tress]. By helping them in time, in the early 
stages of their troubles; by sustaining them 
through periods of stress; by helping them to 
understand their difficulties and ways in which 
these can be met; by providing resources—both 
financial and other—when help from the outside is 
needed; and by intensive treatment of behavior, 
they work— 

to prevent the break-up of homes; 

to prevent mental and physical breakdown; 

to prevent delinquency ; 

to prevent deterioration through chronic depend- 

ency ; 

and to assist those who have not sunk too deep 

in the morass of their misfortunes to regain a 
firm footing in life. 


1 Viola Paradise and Jennie Rovner: The Status 
of the Family Agency. Council of Jewish Federa- 
tions and Welfare Funds, New York, pages 3-4. 
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The report goes on to say that all the 
families under care have problems other 
than those of material need. “ To help them 
out of their malignant tangle of physical or 
emotional troubles, to bring them forward 
to a condition where they can support them- 
selves and take their normal places in 
the world—this requires special skills,—the 
equipment of professional staffs.” But then 
the report continues, “ Skill alone cannot 
rehabilitate people lacking material necessi- 
ties. Therefore, to families whose own 
resources cannot provide such essentials, 
relief must be available in order that the 
other constructive aid may be effective.” 

These case work services, logical enough 
in their derivation, have created all kinds of 
problems—for the agencies and for other 
social work groups. 

In the first place, case work borders 
closely on psychiatry, which is itself a new 
area, and case work practitioners have to 
know enough about their skills to be able 
to avoid delving beyond their capacity. A 
person cannot acquire the skill to practice 
case work by declaring himself a case worker 
and hanging out a shingle. Since the teach- 
ing of these newer skills is limited by the 
knowledge and teachers available, the num- 
ber of qualified case workers is far below 
the numbers required adequately to serve 
the agencies striving to work in this field. 
Although we know that the worker who 
lacks the experience and the training to 
serve her clients on these rather obscure 
levels minimizes the chances of successful 
adjustment, we still lack tests to use as 
measuring rods. We don’t know nearly 
enough about successes and failures in case 
work, and thus far have had to take per- 
formance on faith, because of our convictions 
on the principles. 

In the second place, the close association 
of the case work agency with relief has 
been unfortunate. In the metamorphosis of 
the relief agency, relief was not discarded, 
clients still applied because they needed 
relief, and it is only within these past few 
years that the element of choice entered into 
the client’s relation with the agency. Ac- 
cepting the premise that most of us are 
maladjusted, in one way or another, and 
that intelligent case work would help us in 
our personal lives, in our relations to our 
wives, our children, our associates, and our 


jobs, the fact remains that the family agency 
still recruits its clients either from persons 
requiring relief or from those who are so 
close to dependency as to be on the narrow 
margin. The new public relief program, 
with its separation of relief from case work 
service, its willingness in some places to 
accept a co-operative relationship and joint 
services with the private agencies, is sharp- 
ening up the distinction between relief and 
service, and demonstrating that the two can 
be practiced independently of each other. 
But there are plenty of misconceptions, much 
confusion, conflict, and even ill-will. 

In the third place, family welfare agencies 
have had difficulty in securing the support 
of the philanthropic public for their new 
program. That support originally came to 
them, with little questioning, because of 
their relief function. As that function 
faded into the background, the plea for their 
support, whether made by themselves or on 
their behalf by federations or community 
chests, was still derived from their work 
with poor people and the agencies have not 
yet learned how to tell the world what they 
are doing, to justify communal support, 
when they talk about case work. All the 
arguments about overhead and the cost 
of distributing relief—and they are still 
heard—are due to poor interpretation of 
function. Of course, if relief is the sole 
function, then it is expensive to maintain an 
administrative staff that costs 50 per cent of 
the agency budget. But if relief is only one 
function and the agency maintains a pro- 
fessionally skilled case work staff, then the 
cost of that staff is just as truly a charge 
to service as the doctor, the nurse, or other 
professional practitioner whose services are 
needed for the proper discharge of the 
agency’s responsibilities. Can case work be 
explained to the man on the street so that 
he will want to support it and to use it 
when occasion demands? Or, more impor- 
tant still in this realistic world of ours, can 
it be interpreted to the prospective con- 
tributor so that he will understand it on 
its merits, and not as incident to something 
else that he does understand, namely, relief? 

The family agencies have another “ string 
to their bow,” the so-called “ special serv- 
ices,” originally established as additional 
resources, to increase the usefulness of the 
agency to the community and to its clientele. 
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There is some questioning now as to where 
these special services—self-support work, 
visiting housekeepers, vocational guidance, 
home economics, services to special groups 
of aged, children, sick, and others whose 
eligibility for institutional or other special 
care needs to be determined—belong in the 
family agency framework. We know that 
these services are important to the commu- 
nity, but are they part of the case work 
interest, or can they stand on their own 
feet and be available to whoever requires 
that kind of attention, whether they entail 
a personality problem or not? In short, 
just as we wonder whether case work can 
be divorced from its relief antecedents, so 
we must also inquire about the extent to 
which these special services can be built up 
by the family agency, and whether the 
agency has a responsibility for the extension 
of these skills, after they have demonstrated 
their utility, into the broader community, 
beyond their limited group of case work 
clients. 

There is a third angle to our question of 
prospects, for it is Jewish social work with 
which we are concerned. Fifty-four years 
ago there was little in common between the 
Hebrew Relief Society and the correspond- 
ing other-sectarian and non-sectarian chari- 
table organizations. They stemmed from 
the same general philosophy and traditions, 
with minor variations, and both were sub- 
. stantially influenced, in form and practice, 
by conditions in this country. Essentially, 
however, their jobs were carried on inde- 
pendently of each other—with different lead- 
ership, different interests, attitudes, sources 
of support—as far apart as if they were 
working in entire isolation. And today! 
The Jewish Social Service Bureau and the 
Associated Charities are both supported by 
the same non-sectarian—or perhaps inter- 
sectarian might be better—community fund ; 
both draw their students and workers from 
the same training schools ; both are affiliated 
with the same national bodies for profes- 
sional guidance and analysis of their prob- 
lems; both participate in the same national 
conferences, striving for the same or similar 
professional objectives; both work together 
with the county and state bodies concerned 
with relief and other social problems. Cur- 
rents of influence pass back and forth, 
through all these and other planning and 
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leadership associations, until the Jewish and 
the non-Jewish are almost indistinguishable, 
at least. 

Cleveland is not different in any of these 
respects from the other larger cities, even 
though there may be some minor deviations. 
Actually or theoretically supported by Jew- 
ish contributors, staffed by Jewish workers, 
officered and directed by Jewish citizens, 
serving a Jewish clientele, basing its pro- 
gram and activities on Jewish traditions— 
which may be more intensive and more 
colorful than those of their neighbors, but 
which have been so modified by modern 
developments as to be almost of the same 
warp and woof—what is the point for 
continued separate existence? 

Fortunately, for most of us take pride in 
our Jewish heritage, all of life does not 
follow rational and considered patterns. In 
social work, we try to plan a course, so as 
not to leave matters entirely to extraneous 
circumstances or accident. Tradition, emo- 
tions, vested interests, and established prac- 
tices, personal loyalties and similar irrational 
factors play a significant role and, when we 
are all through with our logic and our rea- 
soning, these will be the determining factors. 
Much of the present argument would there- 
fore seem to be academic. Bolstered by 
common interests and an ancient back- 
ground, Jews will continue to want and to 
support social work, both for their own use 
and for their neighbors, with whatever 
rationalization may be needed to secure the 
continued adherence of skeptics and sophis- 
ticates. (We always have; it is good for 
the soul and the conscience; it serves a 
useful purpose if it is done intelligently and 
by adequately equipped people; we are not 
yet entirely comfortable in our American 
environment and therefore want to be sure 
that we are not too much of a burden on 
our hosts, until we have become thoroughly 
acclimated and no longer feel the call for 
self-abasement—so we will continue to carry 
on our traditions, for some generations at 
least. ) 

If we seek evidence on this point, we can 
find it in the figures of what has happened 
to the case loads of the Jewish family agen- 
cies during these past seven years. In the 
ten larger agencies we find that, despite 
the hectic fluctuations that were manifest for 
three or four of these years, despite the huge 
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sums that were and are still being expended 
by the public relief administrations, the 
Jewish agencies are still carrying a sub- 
stantial number of relief and service families 
and are still spending substantial sums. All 
kinds of things have happened in these 
towns. In most of them, more Jewish 
families are being provided for from public 
funds than from the Jewish agency, but 
the ten agencies that have comparable 
records for the eight years actually had more 
families on relief in 1936 than in 1929, 
Cleveland being the only one that shows a 
serious drop on that score. These shifts 
and differences can be explained only by 
an intimate knowledge of conditions and 
changes that have taken place in the several 
cities during the interval, but it is apparent 
that the problem for which the Jewish agen- 
cies were established, namely, the provision 
for dependent Jewish families, still persists, 
even though the form and extent of provi- 
sion has changed and the agency no longer 
represents the sole avenue open to the 
Jewish poor for relief. 

Other questions posed in this analysis of 
prospects for the Jewish family agency must 
be answered categorically, for the answers 
cannot be based on fact. Bearing in mind 
the several assumptions from which we 
started—that social work is possible in 
terms of human development only in a 
democratic country and that the increasing 
complexities of life require that the govern- 
ment remain in the social work picture—we 
can set down several additional speculative 
conclusions, to check at some future date: 

(1) The Jewish family agency will con- 
tinue to function on funds supplied from 
private, philanthropic sources. The day of 
governmental subsidy to private agencies is 
past or passing and that is well, for such 
subsidies do justice neither to the client nor 
to the beneficiary agency as demonstrated 
here in Cleveland. 

(2) The Jewish family agency will con- 
tinue to maintain a flexible relief program, 


*In five of the twelve cities, the proportion of 
relief families in the case load of the Jewish agency 
was higher in 1936 than in 1931, while the other 
seven show decreases. The average for 1931, for 
all twelve, was 59.4 per cent, with the range from 
38 per cent (Detroit) to 89.4 per cent (San Fran- 
cisco); in 1936, the same average proportion of 
families were on relief, but the range had shifted 
materially, with a low of 20.1 per cent (Cleveland) 
and a high of 79.7 per cent (San Francisco). 


adjusted to the developing, publicly-sup- 
ported system. With some ups and downs, 
it is probable that the public service will 
improve in quality of skill and adequacy of 
relief, with further liberalization and exten- 
sion of the social security provisions and 
other social measures to reduce the incidence 
of need for economic aid. Some element of 
case work skill will find its way into the 
public departments, as principles and prac- 
tices become more understood and accepted. 
This represents a long-time course, that will 
not come of itself but will require the con- 
stant vigilance and active co-operation of 
the Jewish and the other private family 
agencies. These agencies will have to foster 
and promote legislative action toward im- 
provement in the welfare provisions, as well 
as for realignments in the social order. 

(3) Many of us who are not within the 
family field are questioning whether the 
further developments in that field, aside from 
the relationship to the public agencies, lie 
primarily in the direction of the personality 
or psychiatric service, or toward more atten- 
tion to the economic adjustment of the 
marginal group. Both these fields need ex- 
ploration, and we can expect experimenting 
and different developments in the different 
communities. The highly technical case 
work job, very important but little known 
and hard to interpret, must be considered as 
being in process of laboratory evaluation, 
with continuous study of methods by tests 
and samplings just as the chemist or physi- 
cist applies objective measures to his prod- 
ucts. Frank scrutiny, with much check-back 
to the non-professional persons active on the 
agency board and committees, will help to 
keep the project on a firm footing and pre- 
vent its going mystic. It is quite likely that 
the case workers are finding something, and 
we have to be helpful and patient with them 
for their product is likely to be invaluable 
to all of us, in our social life, irrespective of 
our economic level. On the other hand, the 
burden of proof as to the extent to which 
case work services are demonstrably valu- 
able to the community rests on the agency. 
The proportion of Jewish philanthropic 
funds being expended for case work services 
is high, compared with other programs 
either actual or potential. Within a reason- 
able period, they must justify their perform- 
ance in terms intelligible to all of us, or 
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accept the challenge to shift their emphasis 
to some other direction—possibly more 
economic than psychiatric. 

Equally important with the job itself is 
its interpretation to the community, a phase 
that has had much attention in Cleveland. 
Interpretation is necessary not only to as- 
sure continuing support, financial and moral, 
but to relate the job and its products to the 
rest of the world. The case work process 
itself, as it becomes clearer and better 
understood, will undoubtedly influence other 
phases of human activities and association, 
in the schools, in business, and in the other 
professions. Furthermore, the by-products 
of the agency work, especially with the spe- 
cial services, may indicate directions in 
which supplemental community efforts may 
be undertaken for broader usefulness. Self- 
support work, for example, may reach a 
point where it seems desirable or important 
that it be entirely detached from the family 
agency and set up on some independent 
basis, possibly even non-philanthropic, to 
serve an established need. Similarly, voca- 
tional guidance and employment work, just 
beginning to find itself under the case 
worker’s aegis, will need to get out and 
serve more people, probably on simpler 
levels, if the community needs in that direc- 
tion are to be fully discharged. The per- 
sonality adjustment approach must sooner 
or later find its way into our courts, our 
other services to groups and individuals, and 
we would like to hurry along the process 


of certifying methods and technics, but our 
impatience and the urgency of our need 
must not compel us to rush too precipitately 
into ventures before they are ready to be 
transferred or transmitted. 


SO here we have it—the Jewish family 
agency—with its origins in some of the 
finest motives to which man is heir, come 
through a trial by fire—fire from within, 
in the transition of its major function from 
relief to personality adjustment, and from 
without, in the transfer of its major respon- 
sibility for the relief of Jews to a govern- 
mental body. It is striving valiantly to find 
its new place in the new world which is to 
come, dependent upon social changes which 
it cannot anticipate, compelled meanwhile to 
shift and adjust its program momentarily, 
and all the while at the mercy of its own 
weaknesses and the vagaries of community 
understanding and support. If it comes 
through the present travail unscathed, it will 
be developing skills, practices, and methods 
upon which we will be dependent in much 
of our social life. No longer merely the 
servant of the poor and the under-privileged, 
it aspires to a position of usefulness to all. 
During this period, like the adolescent child, 
it needs our patient support. And to the 
agency, as a friend, I can say: Your old 
job is done, your new one is ahead. But 
hurry, there’s much impatience, pressing 
demands from other quarters, and much 
need for the services you’re promising. 


Relief in Private Family Agencies in the 
Post-Depression Period 


Ralph G. Hurlin 


N an important new publication,’ the 
United States Children’s Bureau has 
summarized the large volume of urban relief 
Statistics which were collected currently dur- 
ing the recent long depression. From ex- 
tremely simple reports of the number of re- 
lief cases and the amounts of relief granted 
from month to month by all the important 
agencies giving family relief in 120 cities, the 
*Emma A. Winslow: Trends in Different Types 


of Public and Private Relief in Urban Areas, 
1929-35. Bureau Publication No. 237, 1937. 
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study provides a large amount of definitive 
information concerning the relief history of 
the depression. For the present purpose its 
outstanding facts concerning relief expendi- 
tures from private sources are of particular 
interest. 

Private funds supplied 23.5 per cent, or 
nearly a quarter, of total family relief in these 
large city areas in 1929. The amount of pri- 
vate relief was approximately $10,300,000. 
Of the remaining three-quarters of the total 
amount, much more than half was public re- 
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lief to the special categories—mothers with 
children, the blind, and the aged. Public 
funds for general or emergency family relief 
amounted to a little less than $15,000,000. 

Although private relief increased to over 
$57,000,000 in 1932, its proportion of the 
total was highest in 1931, when it reached 
28.6 per cent. The percentage declined in 
each following year, as did the amount of 
private relief after 1932. For 1935, the last 
year covered in the Children’s Bureau study, 
the proportion from private funds is shown 
as only 1.4 per cent. But had Works 
Progress Administration wages paid to per- 
sons taken from the relief rolls and employed 
because in need of relief been regarded for 
the purpose of the study as part of public 
relief expenditures, the total amount of 
family relief, excluding cost of service and 
administration, in 1935 in the 120 cities 
would much exceed a billion dollars, and the 
proportion from private funds would be less 
than one per cent. 

The marked change in public attitude 
toward governmental responsibility for re- 
lief has been one of the outstanding results 
of the depression experience. That it is not 
merely a transitory effect is indicated by 
the fact that 41 of the 48 states are already 
participating in one or more of the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
program, and also by the reorganization on 
permanent lines of large numbers of local gov- 
ernmental bureaus for administering emer- 
gency types of relief. The change affects not 
only the amounts of public money expended 
for relief, but also the manner in which pub- 
lic relief is given. Already some provision 
for case work in connection with relief ad- 
ministration has been established in many 
city and county relief organizations and such 
provisions are increasing. 


WITH these trends in view, it is natural 
that both the private case work agencies and 
their constituents should raise question con- 
cerning the need for maintaining a relief 
function in the private family agency. The 
question has been actively discussed during 
recent years and has undoubtedly affected 
contributions to an important extent. The 
question is being answered by the experience 
of the private agencies and the answer is that 
supplying relief remains as yet an essential 


and one of the most important functions of 
such agencies. 

This conclusion, at least, is supported by 
the recent statistics of the private family 
agencies. For example, notwithstanding the 
small proportion of total family relief which 
they provided, the private agencies in the 
120 cities included in the Children’s Bureau 
study distributed more than $11,600,000 as 
relief in 1935 and nearly $10,500,000 in 
1936. The amounts of private agency relief 
in both years were larger than in 1929. 

Other evidence of the continuing impor- 
tance of the relief function of private agen- 
cies is supplied by detailed statistics re- 
ported currently by some of the larger family 
case work agencies to the Department of 
Statistics of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
During 1936, 56 agencies were included in 
this monthly reporting project, of which two 
are Catholic, eight Jewish, and 46 non-sec- 
tarian. All but four are members of the 
Family Welfare Association of America. 
They are located in 43 large cities and in- 
clude most of the large private case work 
agencies in the family field. The relief given 
by these 56 primarily case work organiza- 
tions in 1936 amounted to $6,365,000. Each 
of nineteen agencies distributed over $100,000 
as relief during the year ; five, over $300,000; 
one, over $500,000. 

Perhaps the best index of the extent to 
which the relief function enters into the 
work of these agencies is the ratio of cases 
receiving relief to total cases worked on 
(that is, active) month by month or, in 
simpler language, the percentage which re- 
lief cases are of total active cases. In con- 
sidering this ratio, it should be recognized 
that some of these agencies, after having 
served during part of the depression period 
as the public emergency relief agency in 
their city, have resumed their status as pri- 
vate agencies with the clear purpose of mini- 
mizing the relief function and leaving this 
responsibility, insofar as possible, to the 
newly organized public agency. Such situ- 
ations account for some of the lowest pro- 
portions of cases currently receiving relief. 


Usually these ratios for given agencies 
change very little from month to month. 
Averages of the ratios for the twelve months 
of 1936 give the following tabulation: 
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Relief cases as 
per cent of total Number of 
active cases monthly agencies 
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The agency having the highest ratio gave 
relief currently to 87 per cent of cases; the 
lowest ratio was 9 per cent ; the median was 
48 per cent. 

These monthly statistics of family case 
work operations have been compiled since 
1926. Although the list of reporting agen- 
cies has changed, more than half of those 
now included have reported over the entire 
period, and their figures afford an oppor- 
tunity to compare present practice in this 
particular with that before and during the 
depression. They indicate that relief is now 
given to a considerably larger proportion of 
cases than before the depression. The me- 
dian percentage of relief cases for 33 identical 
agencies was 39 or 40 in each of the three 
years preceding the depression. It increased 
to 71 in 1932 and has declined in each suc- 
ceeding year. In 1935 it was 55 and in 
1936 was 52. The latter figure, it will be 
seen, is not very far from the median per- 
centage for the total group of agencies re- 
porting in 1936. Only five of the 33 agen- 
cies gave relief to a smaller percentage of 
cases in 1936 than in 1929. 


ONE of the factors explaining the large 
importance of relief in present private family 
case work operations is the necessity these 
agencies find of supplementing the relief 
given by public agencies, many of which 
have rigid regulations which prevent giving 
what they themselves regard as adequate 
relief and which often arbitrarily restrict re- 
lief to particular items of the budget or, not 
infrequently, to a small maximum grant re- 
gardless of degree of need. In many cities 
formal co-operative arrangements now exist 
between the public and the private agencies 
which recognize the need for supplementing 
the relief of the public agency in individual 
situations. 

Of the 56 agencies reporting to the Foun- 
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dation in 1936, only five reported no cases 
of supplementation of public relief. A third 
of the group had relatively small proportions 
of such cases but, on the other hand, such 
supplementation represented a very large 
proportion both of the total relief service 
and of the total relief funds of several agen- 
cies. In the extreme instance, 82 per cent 
of relief cases were reported as also receiv- 
ing public agency relief. The distribution 
of the 53 agencies for which monthly figures 
on this point are available is as follows: 
Cases 


in which public relief 
was supplemented as 


per cent of total Number of 
relief cases monthly agencies 

Be iiicticaaikeedanns 1 
Ee aera 3 
oo cen caswanwun 5 

, SE Seen rer 1 
2 Seer 6 
OS re ore 6 

y ere Tere 6 
i occa wa curs saa 12 

3 2 SP ee sree 8 
SERENA Csr eae aerate 5 
a Ua cccwacapenaeaes 53 


The median agency supplemented public 
relief in 27 per cent of its relief cases, but 
devoted only 13 per cent of its relief funds 
to this purpose. Altogether $1,185,000, or 
more than a sixth of the total relief, was re- 
ported as supplementing current public 
grants. 

Although crude averages of relief per case 
may be misleading, they are of value in sup- 
plying clues to general practices. It is un- 
doubtedly significant that the average 
monthly amount per case is usually sub- 
stantially less for the supplementary cases 
than for other relief cases. The two me- 
dian figures are $15.90 for supplementary 
cases and $27.00 for others. Three agen- 
cies, however, where the general average per 
case was very low, gave more per case in 
supplementing public relief than to their 
other relief cases. 

It should not be assumed that supple- 
menting public relief necessarily means 
routine augmentation of the aid the public 
agency is able to give its cases. The private 
agency funds are much too small to permit 
assistance to all or even most of the public 
agency cases in need of more relief. With 
most of the agencies the overlapping service 
occurs in selected cases, where needs are ex- 
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ceptional or the additional relief will serve 
particular preventive or constructive pur- 
poses. But present practices concerning 
supplementation vary greatly from city to 
city, depending upon the resources and pol- 
icies of both the public and the private 
agencies. 

Whether or not large scale supplementa- 
tion of relief in cases carried by the public 
agencies will be justified as a permanent 
function of the private agencies, it seems 
apparent from the current statistics that 
much need is being found for the practice 
at present. With eventual reduction of the 
large demands for relief still faced by the 
public agencies, gradual liberalization of 
their rules and more flexibility in meeting 
the needs of individual families may be ex- 
pected, but apparently need for private funds 
for this purpose is likely to continue large 
for some time to come. 

Meantime, private agency supplementa- 
tion of public provision of relief will con- 
tinue to be needed in other ways. In many 
cities the private agencies still remain the 
only resource of large groups of families and 
of single persons who, under existing local 


rules and practices, are ineligible for any 
public agency relief. Those ineligible are 
comprised differently in different places. 
They may include families ruled out because 
of residence, citizenship, or in some places 
even race. They may include all single per- 
sons, all families without small children, 
families with some but insufficient earnings, 
or families that have had current income too 
recently to obtain needed assistance from 
public funds. Selection from such catego- 
ries of the cases which are in most urgent 
need and in which prompt relief will pre- 
serve health or maintain family unity and 
morale is the expected function of the typical 
private family agency. 

Categorical exclusions have no sound 
place in any emergency relief program. 
While they exist one of the important func- 
tions of the personnel of the private agencies 
will be to work for their removal. But 
until adequate provisions are made for gen- 
eral public relief, private agencies in most 
communities will still have a function of 
supplying relief for families not covered by 
the public agency’s program. 


Evaluating the Visiting Housekeeper 
Lydia T. Hicks 


ENDING a visiting housekeeper into a 

motherless home to care for the children 
—instead of taking them away from all that 
is known and safe at a time when calamity 
has befallen them—is an idea to fire the 
imagination. But unless the strengths and 
weaknesses of such a service are thoroughly 
understood, there is danger of doing more 
harm than good—with a consequent rejec- 
tion of the service by both client and com- 
munity. This article is an attempt to de- 
scribe the kind of person a visiting house- 
keeper should be in terms of the demands 
made upon her by her job. Its illustrations 
are taken from the work of the New York 
Junior League Housekeeper Service, estab- 
lished three and a half years ago in affiliation 
with the New York Children’s Aid Society. 
This Service is financed and directed by a 
board of Junior League members but ad- 
ministered by the Children’s Aid Society 


under a supervisor, with some assistance 
from a case consultant. 

The primary aim of the Housekeeper 
Service is to preserve for the child the se- 
curity of his home until his mother can 
resume her function or until, in case of the 
permanent absence of his mother, the family 
can obtain sufficient perspective to think 
through and accept a long-time plan for the 
child’s care. In addition, if the mother is 
ill or convalescent in the home, the house- 
keeper may be able to interpret a different 
conception of dealing with her children’s 
behavior problems so that she will get more 
enjoyment out of the job of being a mother. 
Through the housekeeper’s close association 
with the family’s needs, the agency’s under- 
standing is also broadened—it can more 
intelligently help the family develop re- 
sources within itself or direct them to suit- 
able community resources. Thus the Serv- 
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ice takes on both diagnostic and treatment 
aspects. 

At the time of referral, the family is given 
a full explanation of the Service and is told 
that its cost to them will be in accordance 
with their ability to pay.t | When they ex- 
press their shame at being able to pay a 
housekeeper only fifty cents or a dollar a 
week, they are relieved to find that they are 
to pay the agency and that the housekeeper 
will never know how much they contribute. 
The family is never told how much the 
agency pays the housekeeper, for a man is 
often overwhelmed to learn that a woman 
doing housework can earn practically as 
much as he can. The responsibility for at 
least partly paying the wages of a house- 
keeper preserves the family’s sense of keep- 
ing the direction of their own affairs. 

A further sense of participation in plan- 
ning is given by having the family select its 
housekeeper, the agency interpreting her 
personality and ability. The housekeeper is 
introduced to the family a day or two before 
she is to begin work so that the mother her- 
self may tell her the family customs and so 
that the children may become acquainted 
with her. The family is told that if they do 
not like this particular housekeeper, the 
Service will be glad to send them another. 
Occasionally, in spite of their need, parents 
decide that they don’t want a stranger in- 
vading the privacy of their home: they may 
be ashamed of their meager household 
equipment, or apologetic for the children’s 
behavior, or afraid they will not know how 
to treat a housekeeper because they have 
never had anyone do their work before. Al- 
most every family asks for a housekeeper 
who will not “look down on” them. 

The coming of the housekeeper is thor- 
oughly discussed with the family and note 
made of the household routine—the chil- 
dren’s schedule of eating and sleeping, the 
clinics they attend, individual methods of 
managing them. The budget is discussed 
and the father decides whether or not he 
wishes the housekeeper to do the marketing 
and, if so, how much money she is to spend 
each week. Most of the families are unac- 
customed to budgeting and buy in small 
quantities from day to day; the supervisor’s 
suggestion that the housekeeper may be able 


_ *It is obvious that some families have such a low 
income that no payment can be asked. 
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to save some money if she can have a stated 
amount each week so that she can buy in 
larger quantities may or may not be ac- 
cepted. 

The supervisor also plans with the father 
about the division of labor. The house- 
keeper’s role is described as that of helper 
and partner—a person who is willing to 
do the same work the mother would do. If 
the father is in good health and his hours 
of employment enable him to assist at home, 
he is asked to share the heavy work with 
the housekeeper. The housekeeper’s hours 
usually correspond to the working hours of 
the father—in some instances more than the 
usual ten hours a day. If the father has to 
leave home at 6:00 a.m., it is often neces- 
sary for the housekeeper to live in. House- 
keepers are paid for over-time work. 


THE methods of evaluating a housekeeper 
are similar to those used by children’s agen- 
cies in selecting foster parents. These in- 
clude home visits to the housekeeper and 
her family, and personal interviews with 
references to get an understanding of her 
personality. Before final acceptance the 
applicant is given a general physical ex- 
amination, Wassermann test, vaginal smear, 
and throat culture. 

One essential in choosing a good house- 
keeper is that the supervisor, or whoever 
makes the selection, must be thoroughly 
familiar with the demands of the house- 
keeper’s job. The personal integrity of the 
applicant must be established and her gen- 
eral aptitudes discovered. Has she had 
experience in homemaking and is she fond 
of children? Does she inspire a feeling of 
confidence? Is she likable? Is she in good 
health, and old enough but not too old? 
The hope that housekeeper service would 
provide work for the unemployed, middle- 
aged woman of the white collar class is one 
of the reasons housekeeper service has at- 
tracted so much attention. This is a false 
hope and may prove detrimental to the serv- 
ice unless very careful studies are made of 
all applicants. 

Personal integrity, honesty, and trust- 
worthiness are simple qualities that we take 
for granted—until we come upon the ab- 
sence of them. Many times, when the term 
of the housekeeper’s service appears to be 
drawing to a close, if the mother is a de- 
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pendent person, anxious to keep the house- 
keeper as long as possible, she imagines 
herself more ill and more in need of keeping 
help than is actually the case. In such situ- 
ations the housekeeper’s word must be 
relied upon, as she is in a position to know 
more about the mother’s condition than 
anyone else—and it would be easy enough 
for her to prolong her work unnecessarily 
if she so wished. When a_ housekeeper 
agrees to go daily to a family at 7:30 a.m., 
we have to be confident that she does go— 
otherwise small children may be left alone 
or the father may lose his job by staying 
with them until the housekeeper arrives. 
Good health is essential, for a housekeeper 
is often called upon to do practical nursing. 


The day Mrs. Paulau went into the Mahr family, 
Bobby, aged eight, who had a cold the previous 
week, came down with measles which turned into 
pneumonia. While Mrs. Paulau was nursing him, 
the three younger children all developed the 
measles. Mrs. Paulau has never wanted to give 
twenty-four duty, but she did not demur when 
the doctor told her that there was more chance of 
saving Bobby’s life if Mrs. Paulau took care of 
him—he had grown so fond of her. Mrs. Paulau 
brought the child through and, with some assist- 
ance from a friend of the family, cared for the 
other three children and did the housework. 


Obviously, housekeepers must like their 
work—or this quality of service would never 
be given. 

Middle age, for the person who is making 
a good life adjustment, brings a wealth of 
experience, invaluable in housekeeper serv- 
ice; but old age tends to affect health and 
strength—both of which are so essential to 
the mother substitute. Moreover, the older 
woman usually prefers more permanency 
and is likely to grow weary of moving from 
home to home and of starting all over again 
the process of establishing cleanliness and 
order in long neglected households. A flair 
for the “ unbeknown ” is a necessity in order 
to enjoy the adventure of new experiences 
which are always in wait for the visiting 
housekeeper. 

It is important to know enough about the 
applicant’s personality and background to 
judge whether or not she will be disturbed 
if problems in the families she serves happen 
to be a repetition of her own problems. A 
widow whose own family life has been satis- 
fying and who, at middle age, finds herself 
capable and energetic but no longer needed 
by her children, may have a real contribu- 


tion to make to housekeeper service. On the 
other hand, because of the emptiness of her 
life at present and her desire to be wanted 
and needed, she may demand too much ap- 
preciation from the families she would serve. 


Out of fifteen applicants who answered a House- 
keeper Service advertisement, Mrs. Grant was out- 
standing in the more obvious qualities mentioned 
above. In the process of making a study of her 
qualifications, however, it became increasingly 
apparent that Mrs. Grant would not stand up 
under the emotional wear and tear of housekeeper 
service. Mrs. Grant enjoyed dramatizing her life 
and became almost garrulous as she talked of her- 
self. She had wanted a child so badly that, when 
she had been married ten years, she adopted a baby 
girl. She did not tell her husband anything about 
this until after she had obtained the child, and she 
resented the fact that it took her a year to get him 
to consent to adoption. Mrs. Grant wanted her 
daughter to become a dancer but her husband re- 
fused to pay for dancing lessons so Mrs. Grant 
went to work to earn the money. She blamed her 
husband for all the unhappiness of the marriage 
and seemed oblivious to any of his needs. 

Shortly after his death, she married again. She 
worshipped her second husband and he in turn 
was so fond of her that when he found he had an 
incurable disease he wanted her to agree to a 
suicide pact. This she did but could not fulfil the 
obligation when the end came. She cried as she 
told of this and said that she wanted now to live 
for other people. She would never recover from 
the loss of her husband and she was so alone in 
the world. Her daughter had married a man of 
whom she did not approve and almost never visited 
her mother. She could not understand how her 
daughter could be so ungrateful after all she had 


gone through for her. 


Mrs. Grant’s drive to have her own way regard- 
less of others, her lack of appreciation of her hus- 
band’s and daughter’s feelings, and her great desire 
for appreciation for herself were evidence that she 
could not give the kind of help that motherless 
families need. Mrs. Grant had as many unsatisfied 
emotional needs as have the families whom she 
would serve. 


Through continued study of the house- 
keeper at work with various cases the super- 
visor will deepen her understanding of 
families’ needs and learn to know which of 
them can be filled by housekeeping service. 
As her understanding deepens, her percep- 
tion of the qualities needed in new house- 
keepers will be sharpened. The following 
case illustrates this: 


Mrs. Rielly had had complete charge of the 
Murphy household (two fatherless children whose 
mother was in the hospital). She gave the chil- 
dren excellent care and seemed to be showing un- 
usually good management of the budget—the total 
income was only $42 a month. But when the 
mother, who had had a long and difficult struggle 
to maintain her independence, returned she ex- 
pressed indignation and hurt pride because Mrs. 
Rielly had not limited the food budget to 75 cents 
a day as the mother had done, but had supple- 
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mented with her own money because she had so 
much enjoyed feeding the children such extras as 
chicken and ice cream. Mrs. Rielly had also 
treated the children to movies twice a week and 
had bought a new table cover and a mop. Mrs. 
Murphy complained that it had been no kindness 
to raise the children’s tastes to a standard she 
could not maintain, and she demanded to know 
why the household equipment which was good 
enough for her was not good enough for Mrs. 
Rielly.? 

When the supervisor discussed this with Mrs. 
Rielly, the latter said sadly that she had never 
seen such an ungrateful mother as Mrs. Murphy. 
She had given things to other families who had 
been in need—extra dishes or curtains that she 
had happened to have in her own home and the 
mother had said, “Oh Mrs. Rielly, where did those 
lovely things come from!” When the social sig- 
nificance of what she had been doing was discussed 
Mrs. Rielly was interested and showed some under- 
standing and on subsequent cases she has had less 
need to play “lady bountiful.” 


This situation also illustrates the respon- 
sibility of the supervisor for assisting the 
housekeeper to grow through her various 
experiences. It is not possible to find a 
perfect housekeeper; the supervisor must 
learn how to use each one to the best ad- 
vantage and to develop all their potentialities. 


In contrast to Mrs. Rielly is Mrs. Merril. A 
Greek family, consisting of a father and four boys 
from eight to sixteen years, had been suddenly 
bereft of the mother. She was the centripetal 
force of the family, had held the purse-strings, 
kept an immaculate home, practiced thrift to the 
point of making sheets out of sugar bags, and kept 
her family so dependent upon her that they waited 
for her to lay out the clothes they were to wear. 
The distraught father threatened suicide. He was 
worn out trying to do housework at the end of the 
day's labor. He wanted a housekeeper but feared 
she would despise his home for its cheap furnish- 
ings. Mrs. Merril approached the situation with 
great caution and with sensitiveness. She quickly 
responded to the boys’ feeling when, as she was 
putting up fresh shelf paper, they asked her to 
leave the old paper since their mother had put it 
there. Mrs. Merril observed closely where she 
could give the most service. She did not try to do 
the cooking, for she found that the father pre- 
ferred to do it himself and that his Greek menus 
were incomprehensible to her. She washed, 
cleaned, mended, marketed, and prepared but did 
not cook the food. 

She studied the boys. Peter, the oldest, showed 
her his water color paintings and when he found 
she was interested he confided that his father had 
attempted to destroy them because he did not want 
Peter to follow an unprofitable art career. Mrs. 
Merril listened sympathetically, encouraged him to 
continue to paint, and tried (with some success) to 
persuade his father to a different attitude. Alex, 
the second boy, was the enterprising one who had 


*It is not always possible for the supervisor to 
obtain immediate information about such things for 
the housekeepers often think that if they are spend- 
see own meney they need not give an account 
ot it. 
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a regular clientele for whom he blacked shoes. 
Jack was an omnivorous reader, and Mrs. Merril 
helped direct his reading. Amiel, the youngest, 
who was left alone at home a great deal, felt most 
the need of a mother. He would stand by Mrs. 
Merril and say, “I want to be as close to you as 
I can get.” Mrs. Merril played games with him 
and tried to keep him occupied without expressing 
too much affection for him, as she was mindful 
that her stay was to be a short one. 

She was constantly motivated by this thought 
and gradually prepared the family for the time 
when she would leave by urging them to take on 
more and more responsibility for the work them- 
selves. To the supervisor alone she bemoaned 
their almost dire poverty but said she thought that 
to give them assistance would hurt their feelings 
for they were proud of wearing their patched 
clothing since it gave them a sense of independence. 

It was arranged for Mrs. Merril’s service to 
end when the children went away to camp. She 
had been with them eight weeks: the father had 
gained a good deal of composure; Peter felt cer- 
tain they could get along together alone and that 
no other plan would be necessary. 


Mrs. Merril’s surplus of motherliness is 
useful because she has no need to make and 
keep people dependent upon her. In this 
family her satisfaction came from being able 
to strengthen the family unity by building 
up the father’s estimation of his children and 
by gradually developing a sense of responsi- 
bility in each child until they felt they could 
get along without her. Mrs. Merril and 
Mrs. Rielly were both getting satisfaction 
from their work but Mrs. Merril’s needs 
were being constructively met by her job 
while Mrs. Rielly’s were not. Mrs. Rielly 
has demonstrated her ability to grow so 
eventually she too will find an inner satis- 
faction from giving herself instead of striv- 
ing for an outer satisfaction from giving 
things. 

Both Mrs. Merril and Mrs. Rielly have 
maintained the even tenor of their way in 
the midst of conflicts and upheavals en- 
countered in the various families with whom 
they have worked. Probably this is evidence 
that they have made a comfortable adjust- 
ment to their own problems. Mrs. Shan- 
non, however, is one whose own problems 
so constantly interfered with her usefulness 
as a housekeeper that it was not possible for 
her to continue on the staff. 

Mrs. Shannon had never recovered her equilib- 
rium after her husband’s desertion and her grief 
was accentuated by her economic insecurity against 
which she protested bitterly. All the families using 
housekeeper service have economic problems but it 
so happened that those to which Mrs. Shannon was 


assigned also had marital difficulties. Mrs. Shan- 
non intensified the friction in each home not only 
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through her identification with the mother but 
through the frequent recitation of her own prob- 
lems. 


It is a painful experience for people who 
are in trouble to listen to the troubles of 
others, and families in need of housekeeper 
service should be protected from the pres- 
sure of the housekeeper’s own worries. The 
same type of situation but with more seri- 
ous implications was that of Mrs. Pember- 
ton, a colored housekeeper, who held a 
college degree and had had a few courses 
in social work. 


The supervisor was at first impressed with Mrs. 
Pemberton’s insight and evident capacity for house- 
hold management but also sensed a certain drive 
and something approaching hardness in Mrs. Pem- 
berton’s attitude although her efficiency and ability 
to verbalize were so outstanding that the super- 
visor’s misgivings were crowded out. The experi- 
ences with Mrs. Pemberton were such as to 
convince the supervisor that, “If I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, I 
am become sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

Mrs. Pemberton’s first and last case was a 
young couple of good educational background who 
had become completely overwhelmed by ill health 
and financial complications. There were two 
babies, three months and two years old. The 
mother was even more immature than the average 
twenty-one year old mother. She and the father 
had lived with the maternal grandparents until 
after the first child was a year old and the grand- 
mother had taken complete charge of the baby. 
Then the father had insisted upon having his own 
home and had “ branched out” with furniture on 
the instalment plan. The mother became ill, was 
threatened with tuberculosis, and then she became 
pregnant. Doctor’s bills added to the already 
great indebtedness. It was to be expected that the 
mother would not want this baby. 

Three months after its birth she had to return 
to the hospital for an operation and at this point 
the housekeeper, Mrs. Pemberton, was placed. 
She was shocked to find that both children were 
underweight and undernourished. She took them 
to a clinic and established a new health régime 
under which they thrived. The father was at first 
a little resentful of the aggressive manner in which 
Mrs. Pemberton went about this, but he was open- 
minded and gave his approval when he saw the 
good results. The supervisor had discussed with 
her the importance of not letting the mother feel 
criticism for the way she had neglected the chil- 
dren, and had emphasized that the mother’s own 
needs had caused this neglect. Mrs. Pemberton 
accepted this verbally and probably tried hard to 
do what the supervisor asked but, when the mother 
came home for convalescence and Mrs. Pemberton 
observed her utter indifference toward the baby, 
her intolerance of the mother could not be con- 
cealed. She tried to force the mother to love her 
baby. At the same time the housekeeper com- 
plained to the supervisor of the great amount of 
physical labor there was in caring for these chil- 
dren and said she was not paid enough. Then she 
caught cold but continued work with the air of a 
martyr. Mrs. Pemberton said that all the good 
care she gave to the children during the day was 


undone by the mother at night as the mother would 
not wake up to see that the children were covered. 
The baby developed pneumonia and the mother 
seemed to be overwhelmed with guilt. Due to the 
housekeeper’s quick action the child was sent to 
the hospital in time to make a normal recovery. 
Before the mother was really well enough to do 
her own work she asked Mrs. Pemberton to leave. 


Mrs. Pemberton had been trying to 
“ raise the standards” of the family, before 
the family had developed any desire to make 
itself over. The process of raising stand- 
ards is such a delicate one that it is easily 
blasted by the heavy-handed. We have 
said before that it is not possible to find a 
perfect housekeeper and there are many 
faults that can be overlooked. A _house- 
keeper who does not keep a house too clean 
or slights the washing may have unusual 
patience with a querulotts invalid; or she 
may lack resourcefulness in making use of 
meager household equipment but have the 
ability to get along well with sulky, stub- 
born, or timid children. But, no matter how 
efficient or intelligent a housekeeper may be, 
if she is compelled by her own unsolved 
problems to increase the guilt of a young 
mother who is already overburdened beyond 
her capacity, she can make scars that do not 
heal. To accomplish any lasting good for 
children it is necessary to have their parents 
in accord with whatever plans are made. 
Mrs. Pemberton’s harshness alienated the 
young mother from Mrs. Pemberton and 
perhaps caused her to neglect the baby more 
than she otherwise would have done. 

It is plain that great harm can be done 
by housekeeper service if the wrong house- 
keeper is used. Even with intensive super- 
vision it is not possible to prevent the hurts 
that an unfeeling, over-aggressive person 
can inflict upon a family at a time when ill- 
ness, worry, or grief makes them most vul- 
nerable. And many families will not com- 
plain—perhaps because the hurt is too deep 
to express or because they fear they will be 
considered ungrateful for a service which 
they could have financed only in part, if at 
all. If at the time of the application inter- 
view the supervisor had followed through 
certain feelings of misgiving about Mrs. 
Pemberton, she probably would have ob- 
tained material to indicate that this appli- 
cant would have to reject a rejecting mother. 
She would have learned what satisfactions 
Mrs. Pemberton expected from the job. 
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Her distaste for housework could have been 
discovered and she could have been led to 
see for herself that teaching and directing 
are only a part of a housekeeper’s duties. 
Mrs. Pemberton would probably have de- 
cided for herself that she could not be happy 
in housekeeper service. 

During the process of studying the appli- 
cant’s qualifications the discerning super- 
visor will be alert for signs showing whether 
or not the applicant can work with the 
agency and at the same time exercise a de- 
gree of leadership in the family—or whether 
she will be able to develop, with supervision 
and stimulated by her daily new experiences. 
An example of satisfactory results from a 
carefully evaluated study of an applicant is 
the record of Mrs. White. 

Mrs. White was born and brought up in a small 
western town. Her husband ran a thriving general 
store and Mrs. White worked with him. She told 
with amusement and sympathy how she had 
learned a great deal about human nature through 
her store contacts. There were many winters 
when Mr. and Mrs. White supported the families 
of the unemployed, playing the role of relief 
agency—and there were many people who took 
advantage of them but they did not stop trusting 
the conscientious people because of this. They 
just tried to be more keen about sizing up people. 
Mrs. White’s husband died suddenly and she man- 
aged the business herself for ten years. By this 
time her son was grown and about to marry. She 
turned the business over to him and went to New 
York in order to be near her married daughter. 
She had an apartment and supplemented her in- 
come by renting rooms. Mrs. White did not need 
to work but she was lonely and restless and the 
idea of caring for other people’s children appealed 
to her. 


Mrs. White’s knowledge and trust of 
people, her experience of managing a store 
alone and in partnership with her husband, 
and her ability to give up the store to her 
son, blazing a new trail for herself in a 
strange city, all seemed to indicate that she 
would be the sort of person who could be 
relied upon to assume the necessary leader- 
ship in emergencies when time or circum- 
stance prevented the family or the agency 
from acting. And so it proved. 


One morning when Mrs. White arrived at the 
Snell home, where she had been working for 
several weeks, she noticed that two-year old John 
looked ill. The mother, who was an epileptic and 
who had just returned from the hospital, told Mrs. 
White very unconcernedly that he had been vomit- 
ing after having eaten some roach poison he 
had found on the floor. The mother had not 
sought any medical help. Mrs. White rushed the 
child to the emergency ward of the nearest hos- 
pital. Unfortunately it was too late to save him 
but Mrs. White had acted promptly. It had not 
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been necessary for her to wait until the supervisor 
could be located to ask advice. 

In the Ryan family, Mrs. White again met dif- 
ficulties courageously. The Ryan boys, aged seven, 
five, and three, wore three sets of winter under- 
wear, each layer more dirty than the next. Their 
freckled faces were aglow with thinking up new 
mischief, and their parents, a happy-go-lucky 
couple, loved them so much that they allowed them 
to do just as they pleased. The mother was to be 
confined and the parents refused to let the children 
go away from home because, the year before, their 
little girl had died of diphtheria which they be- 
lieved she had contracted as a result of shelter 
care. 

The family occupied four rooms on the fourth 
floor of a tenement with wooden stairs. The place 
was shabbily furnished and in extreme disorder. 
The father worked at night and the mother asked 
anxiously if the housekeeper would be willing to 
come in just for the nights and half days and if she 
would despise them for their poverty. The father 
preferred that the housekeeper should not stay all 
day as he wanted to take care of the children 
himself and seemed to think that the housekeeper’s 
presence in a home where there were only por- 
tiéres instead of doors would embarrass him. He 
said several times that he would not want the 
housekeeper to do anything except take care of 
the children. 

The day the mother went to the hospital, a 
housekeeper who had been carefully introduced to 
the family was taken ill and could not come. Mrs. 
White was the only housekeeper available who 
was willing to live in. She had had no introduc- 
tion to the family and, although the situation was 
described in the office interview, she went into the 
home with less than the usual preparation. At 
the end of the first day, when the supervisor went 
to see her, she cried from discouragement and said 
she did not see how she could stay—the children 
and the house were so dirty and the clothing so 
ragged that it was hopeless to try to do anything 
about it. She asked the supervisor if she would 
approve of her taking the children to her home one 
at a time to bathe them as their home facilities 
were so inadequate. The supervisor encouraged 
Mrs. White to use to the best advantage the facil- 
ities the family did have, pointing out the pride 
and fear this family had about their poverty. The 
supervisor urged Mrs. White not to try to make 
over the family, recalling how insistent the father 
had been that the housekeeper should not undertake 
the housework. Mrs. White said that what both- 
ered her so was that the father would not permit 
her to clean up anything. She felt that house- 
keeper service was wasted if a family like this 
could not be educated. The supervisor reminded 
her of the family’s fear of sending their children 
to a shelter and how the children would probably 
react to their parents’ fears if a shelter plan had 
been pushed through. Or perhaps the father 
would have refused shelter care and have given up 
his job to stay with the children. Mrs. White 
said she realized the father was devoted to the 
children and she would try to make the best of 
things. 

Shortly after this, about 1:00 in the morning, 
fire broke out in the basement of the tenement. 
The firemen told Mrs. White there was no need 
for alarm as they would notify her in time to get 
out if it became necessary. She dressed and 
waited. Over an hour elapsed before word came 
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that the fire was out. Mrs. White had not waked 
the children as she thought it useless to frighten 
them unless there proved to be actual danger. She 
had been very frightened herself but had kept her 
fears under control. 
Mrs. White had shown two kinds of self- 
control: her conduct during the fire was 
spectacular, but her ability to leave the 
family to their own bad housekeeping was 
probably more difficult for her. It had not 
always been so. In one family she had 
angered the father, a man of crotchety, 
jealous, and suspicious temperament, by 
taking one of the children home with her to 
give her a bath, by sending some sheets to 
the laundry without consulting him, by 
getting the house in such a clean and orderly 
state that he could not stand the contrast 
between her way and his dead wife’s way of 
living, and he had ordered Mrs. White out 
of the house. In another family, the Smiths, 
she had shingled the head of a little girl who 
had lice and a skin disease. Mrs. White 
was right when she said that the head 
would never heal unless the hair was off but 
the child’s mother, who was in the hospital 
and had not been consulted, resented Mrs. 
White’s interference. Comparing Mrs. 
White’s service in the Ryan family with that 
in the Smith family, we see how she has 
grown through her experiences, and we see 
her developing a controlled leadership. Mrs. 
White has the excellent qualities of wanting 
to bring order out of chaos but in this 
family she demonstrated the ability to let 
the parents maintain their prerogatives. 
One of the most difficult phases of super- 
vising housekeeper service is that of help- 
ing a mature woman, who has successfully 
reared a family of children, to accept the 
idea of talking plans over with the super- 
visor and of being willing to try out some 
of the supervisor’s ideas. This is especially 
true when the supervisor has “had no 
children of her own.” 

Mrs. Harwood, an elderly housekeeper with an 
unusually rich background of experience, had a 
tendency to act first and to consult the supervisor 
afterward. Once, when one of her families re- 
ceived a dispossess notice, she immediately went 
house-hunting, selected a more comfortable apart- 
ment for cheaper rent than the family had been 
paying, and moved them in without even notifying 
the office. All of this was very good but in order 
to meet the rent she had pawned her diamond ring 
and loaned the money to the family. If she had 
gotten in touch with the supervisor first, arrange- 


ments could have been made with the family 
agency for meeting the rent. It was almost im- 


possible for Mrs. Harwood to see that, if a service 
such as paying rent was justified, it should be per- 
formed by an agency instead of by a housekeeper. 
The significance of what she had done became ap- 
parent to her only when the family whom she had 
placed under obligation began to react by being 
condescending to her and making unreasonable 
demands upon her time and energy. Mrs. Har- 
wood showed a sporting attitude and said she had 
learned her lesson. 

While Mrs. Harwood is not unique in 
her response toward supervision, most of 
the housekeepers enjoy a nice sense of 
partnership with the supervisor, thus mak- 
ing it possible for both to be of value in 
family difficulties arising out of relationships 
with the harassed and sometimes inadequate 
adults in the home. The housekeeper’s re- 
liance upon the supervisor’s continual en- 
couragement and stimulation contributes 
something to the housekeeper’s ingenuity, 
perseverance, and willingness to see each 
undertaking through. 


ONE factor instrumental in the progress 
of the work has been the use of an evalu- 
ation conference with the housekeeper, held 
at the close of each case. Not only has it 
developed the skill of the housekeeper but 
it has increased the supervisor’s awareness 
of the potentialities and limitations of the 
service. The housekeeper, viewing her 
work through the eyes of another, becomes 
more sensitive to the family’s needs and 
gains new strength through the realization 
of work well done. Giving her the appre- 
ciation she has earned releases her energy 
and enables her to do more creative work 
in the next family. Through these confer- 
ences the housekeeper becomes more closely 
identified with the purpose of the agency 
and the supervisor gains a greater appre- 
ciation of the difficulties the housekeeper 
faces, for there is a joint sharing of respon- 
sibility between the supervisor and the 
housekeeper when successes and _ failures 
are reviewed. As a result, the supervisor 
develops more willingness to approach goals 
gradually and acquires greater discrimina- 
tion in the selection of new housekeepers. 
The quality and the service of the super- 
vising case worker is important, but the wise 
choice of the housekeeper is the foundation 
of success, for the housekeeper is the dy- 
namic force which moves on from family to 
family, preserving enduring values in tempo- 
rary situations. 


June, 1937, The Family 
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An Illustration of the Learning Process in Supervision 
Mary Reeve 


GROUP of case work supervisors interested 
in the study of the educational process en- 
tailed in supervision have been obtaining 

conference material for their group discussions. 
The writer, as secretary of that group, is offering 
the following material, because in the opinion of 
the group it illustrates some of the problems of 
supervision which Virginia Robinson discusses in 
Supervision in Social Case Work.1 


The conferences were held with a student 
who was near the end of her training period. 
She had been in the agency for three terms 
and had been in another agency for the two 
previous terms. In this second field place- 
ment her work had progressed quite evenly. 
The cases she carried were varied; her 
handling of them for the most part pre- 
sented no difficulties; she was considered a 
promising worker. 

The supervisor observed that one case 
seemed more difficult for the student than 
the others, although at the time it presented 
no major complications. It had been trans- 
ferred to this student when she came to the 
agency. The family consisted of a man, his 
wife, and four children. The man had a 
small shop and had done fairly well. There 
was a slump in business, the man applied for 
assistance, and the agency supplemented the 
man’s earnings for a while. There were also 
some problems in relation to household man- 
agement, the children’s health, school adjust- 
ment, and so on. In going over the case, the 
supervisor noted that for a period of several 
weeks the student had changed her plan of 
supplementation, cutting it down without 
apparent reason. She noted too that the 
student discussed this case in much less de- 
tail than the others and seemed to dispose of 
it quickly. The supervisor asked the student 
to go over the relief handling and be pre- 
pared to discuss this at the next conference. 

The student initiated discussion of this 
case by saying she thought the family was 
getting along quite well. Business seemed 
better (this was true only to a limited ex- 
tent) and so supplementation might be with- 
drawn in the near future. The student had 
made an itemized account of the relief given 

*Pages 95, 98, 99. Univ. of North Carolina 


Press, 1936. The student whose work is discussed 
here consented to the use of this material. 
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and had related this to the stated earnings 
and minimum budget. As she was talking 
about the relief given, she seemed suddenly 
to notice that, during a number of weeks, 
supplementation had dropped considerably. 
She seemed concerned about this and did not 
know why it had happened. She then raised 
questions as to what had happened and 
talked for several minutes about the inter- 
views during that particular period. The 
supervisor commented that she did not 
understand why there had been a change in 
the relief and the student said she did not 
either. She thought it was an accident. She 
felt that she had made a serious blunder. 
There was more discussion around this 
point, and the supervisor commented that 
the student seemed to be having some diffi- 
culty with this case, the interviews were not 
as free and full as they might be. The 
student said she, for some reason or other, 
felt this family was different from others that 
she knew, but she did not know why; it 
troubled her. She felt these clients were 
difficult to talk to. They did not seem to 
have anything particular to discuss with her 
and she did not know what to talk about 
with them. She then said again she won- 
dered why she had slipped and simply not 
given them the needed amount of relief, but 
rather had merely told the client, at this par- 
ticular time when his earnings had not in- 
creased much, that she could not make up 
the difference. The supervisor said she, too, 
wondered why this had happened. The 
student then commented on the fact that this 
had been hard for the client. The super- 
visor agreed and the student countered with 
the remark that the client should have asked 
for more relief. The supervisor .said she 
wondered why the client had not, and the 
student suggested perhaps he had not felt 
free to do so since she had arbitrarily set the 
amount of relief before discussing the finan- 
cial situation more carefully. The super- 
visor said this might be true. 

The student asked why these clients were 
different from some others. The supervisor 
said she realized they seemed different to the 
student; could she tell her anything more 
about this? The student said she did not 
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think so; she knew that she did not feel as 
easy with them as she did with some others. 
She then said she thought it was up to the 
client to explain his needs. The supervisor 
agreed that to an extent this was true but, 
as the student knew, it was often part of the 
case worker’s job to help the client do this. 
The student felt that this client in particular 
should take all the initiative in discussing his 
financial needs and commented on the fact 
that he had of his own volition given her a 
number of itemized accounts of his earnings 
and expenditures; she suggested that per- 
haps this was his way of taking the initia- 
tive. The supervisor said that in this in- 
stance she thought it was. The student said 
she thought there must be something more 
to this situation—her feeling about the 
case—than was apparent at the moment. 
The supervisor said she thought so too, 
though she did not know what it was. The 
student said she would be thinking about it. 
The supervisor thought this a good plan— 
perhaps together they would discover what 
the trouble was. There was then further 
discussion about the immediate situation, the 
need to give adequate supplementation, and 
about how the student might get into more 
discussion with these clients since at the 
moment the interviewing was quite static. 
The student said she was glad for some 
suggestions about this and hoped that her 
work in this case would improve. The 
supervisor said she thought it would as the 
student gave more attention to it. 

The next week when the student came to 
conference, she immediately told the super- 
visor that she had made a discovery. She 
seemed troubled and hesitant. The super- 
visor asked to what she referred, and she 
said it was in relation to the case they had 
discussed the previous week. She then said 
that her discovery was a personal matter and 
she did not know whether it was something 
she should tell the supervisor about. She 
hastened to say that it had something to do 
with another person and then mentioned the 
former worker. The supervisor suggested 
that she seemed embarrassed about referring 
to this other person and the student said she 
was, because she did not like to seem to be 
too personal in her comments about other 
workers. She laughed a little as she said 
she had not known this worker very well, 
but had had occasion to speak to her once in 
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a while. She said she did not like her, had 
always felt that she was too aggressive. 
After a slight pause, the student said that 
when she had first read this case record she 
felt that it revealed the other worker’s per- 
sonality, and that she had not wanted to take 
the case. She then said that she had not 
liked the clients and thought she had con- 
fused the clients with the former worker. 
The student elaborated some on this and it 
became quite apparent that such a displace- 
ment had occurred. The supervisor said she 
felt the student had discovered one of her 
major difficulties in relation to this case. 
The student said she thought she had too 
because, even now as she was discussing it, 
the case itself seemed quite divorced from 
the difficulty she had just described, and up 
to this past week it had not been. She said 
it was somewhat embarrassing to make a 
discovery of this sort; she has not had a 
similar experience before ; she supposes this 
has happened to other people. She then 
asked if the supervisor had had a com- 
parable experience: the supervisor said she 
had, and that it was something workers 
came across from time to time. 


N this situation the supervisor takes responsibil- 
ity, first, for being aware of what is happening 
in the case, and second, for bringing this to the 

attention of the student when the latter has taken 
no initiative in discussing it. Though the student 
has been given time to study the situation, it ap- 
pears that she has not been conscious of the shift 
in her relief handling. When she does quite pre- 
cipitously sense a problem, she finds it difficult to 
face it and attempts to find the cause in the client 
rather than in herself. The supervisor then helps 
the student to focus her attention on the immediate 
problem (relief handling) and so really concen- 
trates the student’s attention on her own part in 
the problem. At the point when the student dis- 
covers that she herself does not understand why 
she has changed her relief handling and discusses 
it as “an accident” and “serious blunders,” the 
supervisor broadens the base for discussion by not- 
ing that the student is having some difficulty with 
this case. The supervisor does this to rescue the 
student from an impasse, but leaves with the 
student the problem as to what her difficulty is 
in the case. The supervisor cannot define the 
student’s difficulty, for at this point she does not 
actually know what it is; and, from her knowledge 
of this student, she believes the latter can discover 
the trouble herself. 

The student first vaguely begins to consider her 
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own feeling when she expresses it in terms of 
thinking this family different from others she 
knows. When she cannot figure out why she has 
“slipped” into not giving adequate relief, the 
supervisor makes no effort to solve this for her. 
In fact the supervisor emphasizes the student’s own 
responsibility by agreeing with the latter that this 
handling has been hard for the client. In the fol- 
lowing discussion between the two, the supervisor 
is active in keeping the student on the track of the 
difficulty, not allowing her to rest with such 
assumptions as that the client should have asked 
for more relief, that these clients are in reality 
different from some others, or that it was up to 
this particular client to explain his own needs. 
The result of this is that the student arrives at the 
point of thinking there must be something more to 
the situation—her feeling about the case—than was 
apparent. It is interesting to note that the super- 
visor gives the student encouragement by suggest- 
ing that together they may discover what the 
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trouble is, and at the same time is active in seeing 
that the demands of the case, for adequate supple- 
mentation, are met practically. 

When the student initiates the next conference, 
she brings out what appears to be a natural embar- 
rassment about negative feelings toward another 
worker. The supervisor accepts this. The student 
is then able to relate her discovery positively to the 
case: she sees where her feelings interfered; in a 
confused effort to avoid the other worker, she has 
avoided her clients. When she makes this dis- 
covery, she becomes free—she can divorce the case 
and the former worker. The supervisor discusses 
the student’s feelings as they relate to the case, not 
as they might or might not relate to personal prob- 
lems per se. In this way she discharges her re- 
sponsibility to help the student perform ade- 
quately—she helps the student focus on the need to 
be aware of her own self and to discover interfer- 
ences to responsible service. 


Community of Interest and the Measurement of 
Marriage Adjustment 
Clifford Kirkpatrick 


T is extraordinary, in view of the impor- 
tance of the problem, that genuine scien- 
tific knowledge concerning the conditions of 
marital adjustment is still so slight. Between 
three and four hundred thousand persons are 
divorced each year in the United States, and 
millions of others experience varying de- 
grees of frustration, tension, and incompati- 
bility in their marriage relationships. The 
total amount of suffering involved probably 
exceeds that attributable to a disease such as 
cancer which has been the object of a vast 
amount of scientific research. Nevertheless, 
only a few pioneering, scientific studies have 
been made of the pathology of marital ad- 
justments. An enormous amount of re- 
search still remains to be done. 

One difficulty in the study and prediction 
of marital success consists in the dilemma 
that confronts the sociologist who attempts 
to construct an appropriate instrument of 
measurement. If the scientist boldly grasps 
one horn of the dilemma and asks direct and 
intimate personal questions of married per- 
sons, he meets with evasion, inhibition, com- 
pensatory reactions, and even resentment. 
His subjects tend either to “ put on a good 
show” or to refuse to co-operate. His 
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samples are likely to be strongly biased by 
containing atypical married persons who are 
willing to submit to scientific probing. The 
other horn of the dilemma consists in pre- 
paring an instrument so mild and innocuous 
in its questioning that it fails to be diagnostic 
of deeply rooted maladjustments. 

This dilemma is further complicated by 
the present vague and conflicting conceptions 
as to the nature of marital adjustment. Per- 
sonal happiness or unhappiness may be due 
to factors other than marriage. There may 
be an inconsistency between the criterion of 
personal happiness and an objective social 
criterion which stresses reproduction, child 
rearing, economic adequacy, and civic virtue. 
Furthermore, happy married persons may be 
only relatively successful in their marriage 
since there is a possibility that they would 
be still happier with other mates. Fulfil- 
ment of personality taken as a criterion de- 
pends upon personal standards as to what 
the individual wants to become. It is prob- 
able that the only way out is to think of suc- 
cess in marriage as being reflected in various 
objective indices that may prove to be inter- 
correlated. There is a possibility, then, that 
the above mentioned dilemma may be solved: 
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If an innocuous index should prove to be 
highly correlated with some inhibition-rid- 
den index, such as a sex-adjustment score, 
something could be inferred as to basic emo- 
tional adjustments of the subjects without 
questioning raters other than the subjects’ 
friends who assist in the original standardi- 
zation of the test. 

It is on such considerations that this pre- 
liminary study is based. A tentative sched- 
ule was worked out for measuring marriage 
adjustment, partly in terms of lack of ad- 
justment. The schedule included (1) a de- 
vice for measuring community of family 
interests (to be described later), (2) a check 
list of desired modifications in the marriage 
partner, (3) a check list of desired modifi- 
cations in social status and relationship 
roles, (4) a check list of objective evidences 
of tension, (5) a check list of diagnostic 
facts and opinions in regard to the sex rela- 
tionship, (6) a direct self-rating as to mari- 
tal happiness, and (7) a rating scale as to 
attitudes toward the duration of marriage.’ 

The first item on this schedule is the only 
one considered in this paper, and it was 
based on the hypothesis that community of 
interests between married persons is an im- 
portant factor in marital adjustment, and 
that a measure of a community of interests 

* This schedule was worked out in collaboration 


with Miss Marjorie Dietz of the Sociology Depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota. 
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may be a relatively innocuous index for 
measuring marital adjustment and for pre- 
dicting the success of a relationship between 
two persons of opposite sex. 


The Family Interests Scale 


With a view to creating an instrument 
that would be innocuous and yet diagnostic 
of serious maladjustments, actual or poten- 
tial, items were selected with reference to 
possible tensions—innocuous, simply worded, 
that described situations associated with a 
great variety of tensions, and that could be 
interpreted in terms of the subject’s own 
experience. This last consideration would 
naturally be most important in clinical prac- 
tice, where the individual was aware of the 
purpose of the instrument and inclined to 
use it to obtain the maximum insight into his 
own present or future adjustment. 

Part I of the scale consists of the sixty 
items presented below. 

Part II of the scale was printed on the 
reverse of the sheet and was prefaced by the 
following directions: ‘‘ Please check those 
activities which you enjoy doing with aver- 
age frequency with your husband or wife 
when you have the opportunity. Leave other 
spaces blank.” The same items were in- 
cluded in Part II as in Part I, but they were 
placed exactly opposite the corresponding 
items on Part I so that by holding the sheet 





PART I 
DIRECTIONS 
Please check those activities which you enjoy doing with average frequency when you have the oppor- 


tunity. Leave other spaces blank. 


. Exchanging visits with old friends............ 
. Attending a particular church.............+.- 
. ode GEE Gs cc ccccccecccscccccoeses 
layfu EE, 0:0 6.0-50000euenneeaeesenseses 
Se De SURE GUE, ccccccescotecesesosees« 
Discussing social problems........ccccccccsese 
SF ee eee Orr eeee 
" peatins new acquaintances........ssseeeeeees 
. ngaging Oe GREE GIOIR 6c ccc ccccsvceesece 
10. Helping unfortunate people in your community.. 
11. Arranging and preparing meals............++- 
SE, Fe COS BB ec cc cccccccccecvccsce ( 
13. Making plans for children...........seceesees ( 
14. Planning | ip mcketedcdeenenseesus ¢ 
15. sepeeng. newly- +. Gs vcecececeses ‘ 
( 
( 


—_—_annnn 


LETTTVVVVVVVTLTETEEET VU 


De, PY GE OED SDs cc cccecccecccecessees 
SF, Ree OP GP GRE co ccnsesesesvecsceceses 
18. Discussing relatives by blood and marriage..... 
19. Discussing matters of right and wrong......... ¢ 
20. Taking part in club or lodge affairs............ ( 
21. Discussing intimate personal experiences....... ( 
iy DE PED caccccccenveudiseeececoveans ¢ 

( 

( 


23. Buying ks and MAgZAaZineS.......ccccccccces 
24. puepeneing visits with relatives and ‘ 
25. Reading new birth control ieopio.. ee eececeees 
26. Discussing work done outside the home........ 
27. Discussing childhood sweethearts.............. 
28. Explaining moods 
29. Gambling . oenwne 
30. Discussing literature 


ee ee ee) 


ir OO Ms isch anced edeeexunaeeeele {—} 
Se IE HEED Sic ccncnsececcevcevesicsion (— 
33. Drinking . ee 
34. Planning home, ‘decorations. Dianna ete ctaoi et cab ae (——) 
35. Working for civic reforms.............0.+000. (——) 
EERE ECON Te: (——) 
ee errr (——_— 
Se ME MIS WIT on cic <ccccces coceveue (—— 
39. Discussing scientific topics.................06: (—-) 
ON, Es 6 86 6 6 6 6 ottesecssenccidswneceseoen ( —) 
41. Discussing friends CCeererecccseccesocccccece (—— 
+t  ¢ °,}« a rareerrosere (—— 
43. Observing outdoor sports................0000- (——) 
44. Singing _ ESSE ye eee (——) 
45. Card ph GOURYE BIOUE. oo. 2 cccccccccccccccccess (——- 
46. Card playing ......cccsccccccccccccccccccece (oe 
47. Sinsien saving or investment................ to 
48. Reading os wreeyel RES OCR MKnachieae (——) 
49. Motoring . er Te ee es 
50. Smoking . .(—-) 
51. Acting on jimpalse. Cr tee (—— 
St ME GED. Snecceccssccdccescsesceacucn (-—— 
53. Going away for hoe te ccsrkakesnssesenes (—_- 
tS EE nc ciececancecenbauadwniaaned (—— 
EE rere fi 
56. Gardening . wrere er Tee 
57. House cleaning poate CkckOeR Eads bweseeeseeas (oe 
hf | an een ee (=~ 
SND, oko 6dcccaneccisendeedveess (——) 
=  f § rere ere (——-) 


Please turn to the thes side of this sheet for Part II. 
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up to the light it was possible to tell readily 
whether or not a particular item had been 
checked on both sides of the sheet. The 
theory on which the instrument is based 
bears some resemblance to that on which 
Dr. Jessie Bernard constructed her instru- 
ment.? Part I calls upon the subject to indi- 
cate a pattern of personal interest while 
Part II requests a checking of those interests 
or activities that are communal interests 
from the point of view of the individual con- 
cerned. It is assumed that both relationship- 
tension and love attitudes find expression in 
the “ checking” reactions. Let us assume 
that an individual checks number 1 and 
enjoys “ exchanging visits with old friends.” 
If there were jealousy and quarreling in 
regard to personal friends, a wife would 
probably not enjoy making such visits in 
company with a jealous husband. An honest 
person would be inclined to check number 5 
in Part I and to enjoy talking about himself. 
If, however, there is strong ego rivalry in a 
relationship, it might not be pleasant to talk 
about oneself with a partner who is also 
conversationally egocentric. Number 14, 
“planning family budgets,” is designed to 
get at economic tension. Number 21, “ dis- 
cussing intimate personal experiences,” is 
designed to get at lack of sympathetic under- 
standing which tends to make joint activity 
unpleasant. In similar fashion, practically 
every item is theoretically diagnostic of some 
tension when it is checked as a personal in- 
terest but not as a communal interest by the 
individual. It is also assumed that when 
romantic love exists almost any interest or 
activity is glorified by the participation of the 
adored love object. Motoring, for example, 
may be an agonizing or an ecstatic experi- 
ence, depending upon the companionship. 
The first method of scoring the family in- 
terests scale is designed to get at the indi- 
vidual’s attitude toward the relationship and 
toward the partner. This score may be 
called the “individual family interests 
score” (I.F.I.). This I.F.I. score consists 
simply of the percentage of the personal 
interests checked on Part I which are also 
checked as communal interests on Part IT. 
It is the percentage of check marks on Part 
I which, when held to the light, prove to be 
*Jessie Bernard: “An Instrument for the 


Measurement of Success in Marriage,” Pub. Am. 
Soc. Society, Vol. XX VII, May, 1933, pp. 94-106. 
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double checked because of markings made on 
Part II. 

There is reason to think that any scien- 
tific study of marriage must recognize not 
only that adjustment may differ between 
husband and wife but also that the relation- 
ship is not quite the sum of two personali- 
ties. The I.F.I. scores of both parties to a 
relationship should certainly be taken into 
account, but it is also desirable to score the 
relationship as such. With this objective in 
mind, it was decided to try to obtain a score 
indicating community of family interests in 
a relationship. This “ relationship family 
interests score” (R.F.I.) is the percentage 
of all different personal interests in the rela- 
tionship which are communal interests to 
both parties concerned. The score, in other 
words, consists of the number of different 
items which are double checked by both hus- 
band and wife divided by the total number 
of different interests checked in Part I, both 
blanks being considered, and the quotient 
being multiplied by one hundred. Both 
blanks being considered then, the R.F.I. 
score is merely the percentage of different 
personal interests checked in Part I which 
received four checks as joint communal 
interests. 


The Sample 


To test the original hypothesis and the 
instrument based on this hypothesis, it was 
necessary to obtain samples of well and 
poorly adjusted married couples.* It was 
decided that material should be collected, if 
possible, by a method that combined the 
advantages of anonymity with the incentive 
of personal friendship. Packets were pre- 
pared containing schedules for four persons, 
namely : a well adjusted husband, a well ad- 
justed wife, a poorly adjusted husband, and 
a poorly adjusted wife. Students were asked 
to select two couples well known to them, 
one couple poorly adjusted, the other well 
adjusted, and the students who were willing 
to co-operate were given packets. Each 
packet contained mimeographed requests for 
the co-operation of the married subjects, 
signed by the student, and the appropriate 
test material was mailed to the various sub- 
jects together with a stamped envelope in 

* This study was made possible by a grant from 


the research fund of the Graduate School of the 
University of Minnesota. 
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which the schedules could be returned to the 
person making the study. Thus the subjects 
were stimulated by personal friendship and 
yet could anonymously return the test to 
someone unknown to them. Two hundred 
packets were distributed among co-operat- 
ing students. 

The test material was coded by a system 
of hidden dots so that it was possible to know 
the co-operator-source of the material re- 
ceived. There was no way of telling, how- 
ever, whether the student co-operators 
actually sent out the material to their friends. 
The co-operators were instructed to send 
material dotted in a certain way to well 
adjusted couples and undotted material to 
poorly adjusted couples. The subjects had 
no knowledge that their selection had any- 
thing to do with a rating by the co-operators 
of their marital adjustment. In general, the 
co-operation of students and subjects was as 
good as could be expected. Some form of 
return was received from about 56 per cent 
of the packets distributed. This does not 
mean that 56 per cent of 800 individual tests 
were returned but that one or more of the 
four test blanks were returned from 112 of 
the 200 packets (each of which contained 
four blanks). There is reason to think that 
many of the packets that yielded no returns 
were never sent out by the students—per- 
haps through fear of social complications. 
As a matter of fact, only 30 packets brought 
a complete return of four replies—in other 
words, only 30 of the well adjusted couples 
in the sample could have been balanced 
against 30 poorly adjusted couples as being 
so rated by the same co-operators. 

The co-operators selected the subjects 
according to their own common sense stand- 
ards of marital adjustment, and there is 
every reason to think that the groups were 
contrasted in regard to some feature of 
family life that could be called marital 
adjustment.* This would mean, however, 
that the two groups (well adjusted and 
poorly adjusted) differed Jess sharply in 
marital adjustment on the average and hence 
differences in test scores between the groups 
would be more significant. The sociologist 
may envy the laboratory with its stock of 


*A more detailed account of this method of 
sampling in family research is to be found in the 
author’s forthcoming article, “ Factors in Marital 
Adjustment,” in the American Journal of Sociology. 


white rats but must make the best of his own 
imperfect data. 

At least it may be said that there were 58 
couples rated as well adjusted by some intel- 
ligent co-operators and 47 couples rated as 
poorly adjusted by some intelligent co-op- 
erators in the same social group; 30 co-op- 
erators rated couples in both groups. Tak- 
ing all individuals, whether or not members 
of complete pairs, there were 70 husbands 
rated well adjusted by the co-operators, 62 
husbands rated poorly adjusted, 82 wives 
rated well adjusted, and 70 wives rated 
poorly adjusted. 


The Results 


The hypothesis to be investigated was that 
there is a relationship between community of 
interest and marriage adjustment which 
renders an instrument for measuring com- 
munity of interest to some extent an instru- 
ment for measuring marital adjustment. 
The hypothesis is upheld and validity is 
established for the family interests scale as 
a measure of marital adjustment only in pro- 
portion as the family interests scores differ- 
entiate between well and poorly adjusted 
persons. The evidence does uphold the 
hypothesis and the validity of the scale in 
some degree, although the ratings of family 
adjustment by co-operators cannot be ac- 
cepted per se as having high validity. 

For the 58 well adjusted husbands whose 
wives also returned blanks, the mean I.F.I. 
score was 82.2. The corresponding score 
for the 47 poorly adjusted husbands is only 
65.9. This is a difference of 16.3, with a 
sigma difference of 5.0.5 The 58 well ad- 
justed wives have a mean I.F.I. score of 
80.8; the 47 poorly adjusted wives, a mean 
I.F.I. score of 68.4. There is a difference 
between these two means of 12.4 with a 
sigma difference of 3.9. When all individ- 
uals are considered, regardless of couple 
completeness, we find similar differences. 
The 70 well adjusted husbands have a mean 
I.F.I. score of 82.1, in contrast to 65.6 for 
the 62 poorly adjusted husbands. The 82 


5 The statistical term “sigma difference” indi- 
cates the extent of unreliability in the difference 
between these means, which results from the small 
number of cases considered. In a large number of 
samples of this size, the chances are that two thirds 
would show differences within 5.0 of the differences 
found from this sample. Jn other words, it is very 
unlikely that the difference here found, 16.3, is 
merely the chance result of using a small sample. 
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well adjusted wives have a mean score of 
79.4 in contrast to 67.0 for the 70 poorly 
adjusted wives. In the case of couples rated 
by the same co-operator, the 30 well adjusted 
husbands have a mean score of 76.3 in con- 
trast to 65.0 for the 30 poorly adjusted hus- 
bands—a difference of 11.3 with a sigma 
difference of 2.2. The 30 wives rated well 
adjusted have a mean score of 79.0 in con- 
trast to 66.0 for the 30 poorly adjusted 
wives—a difference of 13.0 with a sigma 
difference of 6.4. 

Turning to the relationship family inter- 
ests scores (R.F.I.), we find similar dis- 
crimination. For the 58 couples rated well 
adjusted by the co-operators the mean 
R.F.I. score is 42.1, while for the 47 poorly 
adjusted couples the mean R.F.I. score is 
25.8. The difference is 16.3 with a sigma 
difference of 2.9. In the case of the 30 
couples rated by the same co-operators, the 
mean R.F.I. score for the well adjusted 
couples is 38.0 in contrast to 23.3 for the 
poorly adjusted couples—a difference of 14.7 
with a sigma difference of 4.2. 

Certain simple conclusions may be drawn 
from the foregoing data. If it be granted 
that the scale does measure community of 
interest and that the contrasting couples, as 
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rated by the co-operator, really differed in 
marital adjustment, whatever that may be, 
then it follows that, for the sample study, 
community of interest is significantly related 
to marital adjustment. On the same assump- 
tions it also follows that the scale has some 
validity in the sense of discriminating be- 
tween groups and individuals of contrasting 
marital adjustment. It is suggested that the 
scale may also be used as a clinical device 
to guide young people contemplating matri- 
mony. Several of the writer’s students have 
filled out the scales and report them to be 
diagnostic with reference to the tension and 
diversity of interest that have appeared dur- 
ing courtship. The scales are applicable to 
the unmarried by replacing the words hus- 
band or wife by sweetheart. It should also 
be noted that the same technic of using check 
lists for personal and communal interests 
might be used to measure intimacy or per- 
haps “ social distance ” between friends and 
relatives not united as marriage partners. 
The findings are highly tentative since they 
are based on subjects largely chosen from 
the middle class, but even small contribu- 
tions are acceptable to our meager fund of 
knowledge concerning family adjustment. 


Editorial Notes 


Safeguarding the Social Security 
Program 


HE current confusion as to what can be 

expected from unemployment and other 
social insurance has received needed illumi- 
nation in the recent Conference of the Ameri- 
can Association for Social Security.1 “ The 
Needed Link between Unemployment In- 
surance and Relief,” a paper given there by 
Professor William Haber of the University 
of Michigan, member of the Michigan Un- 
employment Compensation Commission, par- 
ticularly merits careful consideration by 
social case workers. 

Professor Haber brings out clearly the 
limitations in the present provisions for 
unemployment insurance—limitations as to 
groups benefiting, amounts of benefits, and 


*Tenth National Conference on Social Security, 
April 9-10, 1937, New York City. Proceedings to 
be published. 
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the length of time benefits are allowed. His 
classification of the ten millions now on re- 
lief places only a third in the group likely 
to be helped by unemployment insurance. 
What is to happen to the others—a third in 
the so-called marginal group who are un- 
likely to find employment because of age or 
because of technological changes in industry, 
and a third the irreducible minimum—the 
aged, the sick, the incapacitated—never likely 
to get a footing in industry? 


It is significant that few statisticians estimate 
less than 714 million unemployed for 1937. It is 
my contention that the number will remain sub- 
stantially the same for the next several years, that 
the processes of readjustment are constantly be- 
coming more difficult, and that the economic sys- 
tem operating on the basis of collective organiza- 
tions, administered prices, and many types of insti- 
tutional frictions, will combine to retard the 
absorption of unemployed. 

If this analysis is correct, it reveals a group 
which must be provided for by some plan supple- 
mentary to insurance. This group is composed of 





——— 
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those on relief who are being displaced by new 
workers; of those whose unemployment of more 
than 10 to 15 weeks will exhaust their benefits, of 
those who will be excluded from any benefits at all 
by eligibility restrictions. These descriptions give 
a rough idea of those for whom contributory insur- 
ance alone is not suited. Their needs require addi- 
tional techniques. The necessity of providing for 
them, I wish to emphasize, is not based solely upon 
humanitarian sentiments. It seems to me that the 
very existence of the unemployment insurance 
scheme depends upon it. 


Professor Haber goes on to describe the 
British unemployment insurance structure 
and the changes brought about by pressure 
from various groups of unemployed, and 
suggests : 


The experience of Great Britain ought to dis- 
pose, once and for all, of the easy assumption made 
by many persons that unemployment insurance is 
a substitute for relief, or that it is a better method 
of relief. It is, in a certain sense, intended to be 
neither of these. The objections to the British 
act were not directed at the functioning of the 
law in its originally intended sphere, namely the 
care of the temporarily unemployed by means of 
tide-over grants of cash, but rather at the absence 
of a supplementary scheme to care for those not 
included, or those whose cash benefits had become 
exhausted. ... 

The insurance systems in this country face a 
similar danger, should there be any drastic cur- 
tailment of relief expenditures or any attempt to 
shift the problem of unemployment wholly upon 
the insurance fund. 


His conclusions offer constructive sugges- 
tions for a planned total relief and insurance 
program that is essential to safeguard the 
insurance structure itself: 


Unemployment insurance laws as they are now 
being put into operation, then, do not meet the 
needs of those not employed, or of the individuals 
working in occupations not yet covered by insur- 
ance, and are unsuited to the needs of those who 
fail to find work while they still have a claim to 
benefits. Admitting the progress made by the pas- 
sage of these unemployment insurance laws, we 
should, however, re-appraise the techniques to pro- 
vide for these people outside their scope. The 
principle of contractual benefits as a matter of 
right, and the levying of costs upon industry are 
the distinct merits of unemployment insurance. 
For the wage earners in our factories and indus- 
tries these contractual benefits are so adminis- 
tratively suited and so far superior to any previous 
system we have devised, that they must be defended 
at all costs. Possible attacks on the insurance 
method from other classes of workers should not 
be allowed to jeopardize the principles or operation 
of the new laws. The problem is to strengthen 
insurance against the pressure of the groups not 
covered. How can this be done? 

First, every effort should be made to expand 
insurance coverage. The exclusion of public em- 
ployees, of farm workers, of domestic servants, and 
other groups may be defended on one score or 
another. The reasons are usually administrative 
or political in character. As coverage is broadened 


to extend to these groups the protection of the 
insurance laws, the potential force of a pressure 
group to deviate from standard benefits later on 
will be reduced. 

Second, every effort should be made in the next 
several years to increase the duration of benefits 
beyond the limits now provided for in the state 
acts. It may well be that such increase can come 
only as a result of increasing the contributions 
made to the fund. . . . 

Third, the obvious administrative difficulties to 
the contrary, the possibility of working out bene- 
fits in relation to number of dependents needs to 
be further explored. It will, of course, be said 
that the employer does not set wages in relation to 
size of family; nevertheless, dismissing the subject 
admits that we must be prepared to see unemployed 
workers receiving financial aid from more than one 
source at the same time. We already have the 
undesirable situation where recipients of old age 
pensions require supplementary grants from non- 
category relief funds. With low benefits provided 
for in most state insurance !aws, we are likely to 
see a large scale development of this paradoxical 
condition. 

Fourth, it seems likewise imperative that the 
scope of the insurance program be much broader 
than the mere granting of cash benefits. It should 
incorporate a broad policy of service, service in 
terms of job placement through an intelligent or- 
ganization of the labor market, service in terms of 
vocational guidance and individual training reha- 
bilitation, service to reduce the size of the potential 
group which suffers longtime unemployment. . . . 

There is need, in addition, of a distinct and quick 
recognition of the relationship between unemploy- 
ment insurance and relief. We must discard the 
haphazard methods of financing and administering 
unemployment relief. It has already been admitted 
that local measures alone are inadequate to meet 
the relief situation, to provide for the millions 
whose needs cannot be met by the insurance 
scheme. It is necessary to secure the adoption of 
a definite federal policy on unemployment relief. 
Thus far the policy has been piece-meal and tem- 
porary in character. Controversy exists as to the 
relative merits of federal or local administration, 
and as to the relative advantages and desirability 
of work relief as against cash grants. The final 
decision will involve, I believe, integration of a 
longtime federal program with the state insurance 
and relief acts... . 

Barring consideration of costs, it seems to me 
that a longtime federal work relief program can 
also be integrated with the insurance scheme. 

To avoid the pressure upon the insurance sys- 
tem, it is imperative that what is granted on the 
relief basis be made available through machinery 
and methods less destructive of morale and work 
habits than has generally prevailed. No measure 
for unemployment insurance means much which 
does not include complete provisions for relief and 
insurance on some unified basis. This has been 
the experience of Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and other nations. . . . 

The task before us is to devise methods of 
strengthening insurance, to provide adequate and 
decent relief to those not covered by insurance 
acts and to integrate the two programs. 


Professor Haber’s suggestions, based on 
practical experience and study of conditions 
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here and elsewhere, are in line with the 
recent statement of position of the American 
Association of Social Workers in respect to 
Federal Employment and Assistance Pro- 
grams.* The Association’s platform—fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to states for general assist- 
ance, continuation of WPA until liquidation 
can be effected through re-employment, uni- 
form federal grants for all categories under 
the Social Security Act, extension and 
strengthening of employment services, spe- 
cial training and re-training programs, gov- 
ernmental personnel selection through the 
merit system, the appointment of a federal 
non-partisan commission to study the whole 


* An Outline of the Position of the A.A.S.W. in 
Respect to Federal Employment and Assistance 
Programs. American Association of Social 
Workers, New York, 1937. 
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problem of unemployment and _ relief— 
stresses, as does Professor Haber’s paper, 
the need for a total planned program for 
social insurance and general as well as cate- 
gorical relief. Both these documents should 
be of service to those family agencies that 
are ready to accept the challenge in Mr. 
Hurlin’s statement in this issue of THE 
Famity: * 


Categorical exclusions have no sound place in 
any emergency relief program. While they exist 
one of the important functions of the personnel of 
the private agencies will be to work for their 
removal. But until adequate provisions are made 
for general public relief, private agencies in most 
communities will still have a function of supplying 
relief for families not covered by the public 
agency’s program. 


* See page 124. 


John Tells His Story’ 


— with John is always a chal- 
lenging experience. His speech is a 
graphic expression of the battle between 
environmental pressures and _ conflicting 
forces within himself. It is evidenced in 
his quick-changing moods, the fluctuating 
tempo of his speech and thoughts. 

I got a past. Down where I live all the guys 
have or they don’t amount to much. I’m 20 now 
but I did my share of swiping stuff when I was 
younger—and then I tried a bigger job and I got 
caught. They let me off because it was my first 
offense. I forged a check and that’s a crime on 
the books. There was a good reason and I don’t 
think it was a crime. I don’t mean I would do it 
again but sometimes reasons are pretty strong and 
that is what is puzzling me now. 

My father died, one of my older brothers got 
married, and the other one left home. My sister 
was working and I was out of a job. There were 
two younger boys who were not old enough to 
work. My family went on relief. It was the only 
way. Lots of families have to do that even though 
people would rather work. 

I went up to see our worker who was a young 
fellow. I think he knew about my record but he 
never said anything about it. I guess the way we 
got started talking about it was through my telling 
him all about it. Well, lots of fellows are just 


*The narrative is not verbatim but the words 
are John’s words and the ideas have at one time or 
another been expressed by him. The story is writ- 
ten as he might have written it himself. 
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waiting to give a fellow another poke so I thought, 
here’s where I get a good lecture and some advice 
about “crime doesn’t pay.” I’ve had a lot of those 
lectures since I got in trouble. Ma, my relatives, 
and friends usually have plenty to say on the sub- 
ject. This worker didn’t though and I got the 
idea that he saw my side of it. 

I went up to see him quite a lot for several 
months. The family was getting a few dollars 
relief and ma was hounding me to get a job. 
Somehow if I could go up to see this worker I 
could blow off a lot of steam and get rid of a lot 
of punk ideas. I used to tell: him all kinds of 
stories. He knew I was kidding him so it was 
all right. I got the idea he was just waiting for 
me to get over it. 

Things were not going so well at home. One 
day the worker said, “ John, you’re having a pretty 
tough time at home, aren’t you? How would you 
like to work for the money we’re sending your 
family and we'll send the check to you?” Just 
imagine, I’m the guy who forged a check and here 
he sends me a check. Of course, I sign it and 
hand it over to Ma, but I felt like I was paying 
my own way at home. 

I don’t know how I did it but pretty soon I got 
a real job in the mill. This worker had been pretty 
square with me so I figured I’d better tell him 
about the job. Ma didn’t want me to tell for a 
while. She had some debts and was afraid we'd 
be cut off relief before we got caught up. That put 
me in a fix. I told him I was working but didn’t 
tell him the right place or how much I was making, 
and kept putting him off. I guess I figured when 
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he started checking up it would take a little time 
and by that time we'd be able to make the payment 
on the interest. Then he said he knew we were 
about to lose the house and that he realized the 
interest would have to be paid just like rent. I 
felt like a skunk that I hadn’t told him where I 
was working. I couldn't face him after that so I 
quit going to see him. Things went along all right 
for a while and with my wages we didn’t need 
relief. I still couldn't go back. I’m a mug in lots 
of ways. I can take it with anyone and I can dish 
it out. I treat guys like they treat me but this 
time I welshed. I tried to go back. I did get to 
the office three times but couldn’t force myself in 
the door. If he’d smack me one it would be O.K.— 
but, well, he wouldn’t. 

My work was hard. Lots of mornings I got up 
and didn’t see how I could make it. The day 
stretched out ahead—grease, sweat, dirt, aching 
eyes, and not much to show for it. I thought 
maybe the boss would fire me and I would be free 
to go back to my gang and crack a job. Lots of 
guys I knew didn’t work hard and had plenty of 
money and nice cars. Maybe I was a fool. I 
wondered what it would be like to get a new suit 
of clothes and pay for it—to go to a dance hall, 
lay down 50¢ and walk in instead of climbing in 
the back window. I was all mixed up. I wanted 
to see that worker again. Well, I went to see 
him, told him I had lied, that he should kick me 
out as I deserved it. He smiled and said I had 
certainly put one over on him. Then he asked me 
to sit down. I was floored. I guess I got pretty 
low and started talking about it. I talked a lot 
but did not feel I had to apologize. You don’t 
have to apologize when someone understands what 
you have done. I didn’t realize how much I had 
missed these talks. 


Well, I didn’t get fired. Every now and then 
the money was a temptation but I kept thinking 
“T’ve got a friend.” At that time my buddy 
Steve got into trouble and was sent to jail for two 
years. I told my worker about Steve and that he 
was an awful lot like me. He could have told me 
what a fool Steve was but he didn’t. He just 
looked at me and said a lot of guys were young 
for their age and others grew up and could think 
things out. Grown-ups can see all sides and make 
up their mind, and that made me think of my 
brother Tom, just sixteen, who hasn’t any more 
sense than to get into a jam like Steve. I am 
going to have to watch him, too. One black sheep 
in the family is enough. This worker thought I 
was grown up and could use my head. You know 
when a fellow is out in the world he has got to 
look things over pretty carefully and see what is 
going to work out in the long run. When he has 
responsibilities he has got to see all sides before 
he makes up his mind. Now, take me—I’ve got a 
job and maybe I’ll get some place yet. 


This ends John’s account but the worker 
says there is a noticeable change in John 
and in his relationship to his family. He 
has taken on a lot of responsibility for their 
support and for his younger brother. It 
was a great day for John when his mother, 
of her own accord, put two fried eggs on 
his plate for breakfast in place of the one 
he and the rest usually received. There was 
a new set to his shoulders when he told the 
worker, “ Why she thinks I’m the man of 
the house now.” 

CrarRLes BRINK 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


READ anp Wine, by Ignazio Silone: The 
emphasis on cultural forces in the case work 
section of the National Conference of Social 

Work this year suggests the need for continuing 
our study of cultural material from a variety of 
sources. Bread and Wine is not only a novel set 
in authentic historical and political perspective but 
the study of a man’s struggle to reconcile his prag- 
matic conceptions of political and social justice 
with his deep need for a personal philosophy of 
morality. All those who read Mr. Silone’s 
Fontamara will be eager to explore current Italy 
more deeply and widely in his new book. (Harper 
Brothers, or Tue Fairy, $2.50.) 


REPARATION ror Marriace: Ernest R. 
Groves. 124 pp., 1936. Greenberg, New 
York, or Tue Famiry, $1.50. 


Ler’s Stay Marriep: Perry Lawrence Rohrer. 
160 pp., 1936. Greenberg, New York, or THE 
Famizy, $1.50. 


Tue Famity ENCOUNTERS THE DEPRESSION: 
Robert Cooley Angell. 309 pp., 1936. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, or THe Famity, 
$1.50. 


Professor Groves’s little handbook is full of 
good common sense. It covers clearly and directly 
the obvious as well as less obvious questions of 
importance to young people contemplating mar- 
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Heredity, physical and emotional fitness, 


riage. 
disease, parenthood, premarital examination, sexual 
relations and contraception; the place in marital 
adjustment of relatives, budgeting, and careers for 
wives are all discussed practically and scientifi- 


cally. Because of the amount of writing in the 
last few years which has concentrated on the 
sexual side of marriage, it seems helpful to have 
this book recognize the importance of the sexual 
side of life but allow it to take its normal place 
among other questions which everyday living 
brings constantly to the fore. 

In the opening chapter on getting ready to be 
married, the author makes interesting comments 
on confidences. He seems to accept the cathartic 
effects of confession but points out that often one 
partner obtains relief in this manner by simply 
transierring his own feelings of guilt to the other. 
“Tt is not what one wants to tell but what the 
other needs to know that decides whether the 
spoken confidence is a confession or the giving of 
information, and he needs to know everything that 
ought to influence his marrying or his not marry- 
ing.” It is to be hoped that this statement will not 
discourage anyone from talking over with some 
professional person any of those things about 
which he is worried or has feelings of guilt and 
disloyalty. Sometimes the responsibility of keep- 
ing such things to one’s self proves unbearable and 
may contribute indirectly to producing other diffi- 
culties in adjustment. 

Preparedness is excellent, but it is certainly no 
complete guarantee against future difficulties. 
There are many persons who, because of emotional 
conditions, are unable to use information. To 
these marriage may present insurmountable diffi- 
culties. To those who can use help, this book will 
bring much of value. In the words of the author, 
“they will not expect it [love] to make them happy 
without an effort on their part to express it prac- 
tically and wisely . . . to get necessary help.” 

Let's Stay Married similarly does not disregard 
the importance of satisfactory sexual relations in 
marriage. In addition, it recognizes in simple and 
direct discussion, with examples from actual cases, 
the importance of psychological and personality 
factors in adjustment. Such problems as jealousy, 
relation to in-laws, disappointment in previous or 
present love experience, the difference between the 
ideal and reality, age variation, changes in income, 
personal appearance, religious affiliations, and 
social differences are dealt with. 

This inexpensive book seems to fill a place not 
entirely covered by the already large assortment of 
books in the field of marriage and family relation- 
ships. It is short, easy to read and to identify with 
because of the graphic, if somewhat sketchy, case 
histories. In the words of the author himself, 


“The purpose of this book is to aid both married 
The Family, June, 1937 
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and unmarried persons in understanding the causes 
of maladjustments between husbands and wives.” 
The author illustrates his points by presenting case 
summaries and possible suggestions for procedure 
in adjusting the problems presented in these. Such 
discussions, he says, “ are designed to be suggestive 
and not entirely comprehensive or conclusive. The 
limitations of this book are fairly obvious . 
however, we submit it with the belief that it will 
prove helpful in accomplishing the purpose as set 
forth.” 

Dealing with an entirely different aspect of the 
family, with an entirely different method of ap- 
proach, and for entirely different purposes is 
Angell’s The Family Encounters the Depression. 
The author states that “this whole study was 
undertaken to test some notions about research 
methods in sociology rather than because of special 
interest in the family.” Obviously the major em- 
phasis and interest lie in methodology (“analytical 
induction” as differentiated from “ enumerative 
induction,” and so on,) rather than in the findings 
of the study. One assumes this from the fact that 
only 50 case studies were undertaken, and that the 
cases chosen were definitely selected to meet cer- 
tain prerequisites of the study rather than from 
any one social group or cross section of the social 
order. The fact that 70 per cent of the families 
studied showed greater “solidarity” after a de- 
crease in their family income than before may or 
may not be significant from the point of view of 
strength, weakness, or ability to adjust on the part 
of the American family as a social unit. It does, 
however, seem worth while for sociologists as a 
professional group to try out and evaluate all man- 
ner of technics and methods which may enable this 
field of study to become increasingly scientific and 
critical in its approach. 

Emory B. H. Mupp 


Marriage Counsel, Philadelphia 


ROBLEM Curpren: John Edward Bentley. 
437 pp., 1936. W. W. Norton, New York, or 
Tue Famity, $3.50 (textbook edition $2.75). 


In his sub-title the author gives warning of the 
amount and variety of material the book contains: 
“An Introduction to the Study of Handicapped 
Children in the Light of Their Physiological, 
Psychological, and Social Status.” The greatest 
emphasis seems to be placed on the first of these 
categories, which is salutary, as a study of the 
physical difficulties of handicapped children is cer- 
tainly the most secure foundation for the discus- 
sion of social and personality difficulties, although 
the latter are the ones most frequently referred to 
in the multitude of similar studies appearing at the 
present time. 

The purpose of the book seems to be to furnish 





a textbook for teachers in order that they may be 
prepared to deal with the “whole child” and pre- 
vent any problems from becoming severe. There 
is much that all teachers should know, and much 
that would add greatly to the efficiency of child 
welfare workers, but the multiplicity of tabulated 
statements and the variety of technical information, 
both medical and psychological, might well be dis- 
couraging to the layman in either field. There is 
a good deal of repetition and, this reviewer feels, 
an undue amount of technical terminology. As a 
book for classroom use it is thorough and well 
documented. 

The point above all others which this review 
desires to emphasize is the author’s purpose to 
make teachers—and, let us add, workers in the 
child welfare field—so intelligent on the subject of 
possible difficulties in childhood and their reme- 
dies that the specialist need not be called in. If 
there are as many difficulties among the children of 
a community as the various studies of defective 
and delinquent school children, of juvenile court 
records, of the children within institutions would 
lead us to believe, there are not nearly enough 
pediatricians, psychiatrists, and psychologists to 
deal with them. Teachers and social workers must 
become increasingly able to recognize danger sig- 
nals and deal with incipient difficulties if each 
child is to be given the fair chance to experience 
success, which modern students of social problems 
believe is essential to the good life and a balanced 


personality. 
ELEANOR Hore JOHNSON 


IGRATION anv Economic Opportunity: 
Carter Goodrich and others. 763 pp., 1936. 
University of Pennsylvania Press or THE 

Famiy, $5.00. 


Although this volume is partially a résumé of 
three studies, Jnternal Migration in the United 
States, Migration and Planes of Living, and Is 
Industry Decentralizing?, each of which has been 
reviewed in these columns, it contains much addi- 
tional information. Part One, “The Need for 
Migration,” deals with the regional contrasts in 
economic levels, the changing distribution of re- 
sources, the changing pattern of industrial location, 
and the changing demand for man-power. Part 
Two, “The Control of Migration,” deals with 
unguided migration, some hints from foreign ex- 
perience, a critique of American measures, and sug- 
gestions for a migration policy. It should be of 
special value to statesmen, teachers, industrialists, 
agriculturalists—to those desiring a scientific view 
of our present changing conditions. 


H. G. Duncan 
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Just Out 


Case Work in Public Relief (F.W.A.A., 35¢) 
Studies in Group Behavior: Coyle. (Harper, or 
Tue Famiy, $2.75) 
Later Criminal Careers: Glueck and Glueck. 
(Commonwealth Fund, or Tue Fairy, $3) 
Middletown in Transition: Lynd and Lynd. (Har- 
court Brace, or THE Famiry, $5) 

Caste and Class in a Southern Town: Dollard. 
(Yale University Press, or THe Famiy, $3.50) 

Personality and the Cultural Pattern: Plant. 
(Commonwealth Fund, or Tue Famiry, $2.50) 

Short Contact in Social Case Work—A Study of 
Treatment in Time-Limited Relationships in 
Social Work. Vol. I—General Theory and Ap- 
plication to Two Fields—Travelers Aid and 
Public Welfare. Vol. 11—Selected Short-Con- 
tact Case Records: Wilson (National Travelers 
Aid, or Tue Famiury, $2.50 for the two vol- 
umes, $1.50 for either volume) 

Some Emotional Elements in 
(F.W.A.A., 25¢) 

Summary of Returns from Four Family Agencies 
on Questionnaire on Homemakers: McLean 
(mimeo., F.W.A.A., 15¢) 


Supervision 





SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 
Courses or Instruction 

Plan A_ The course leading to the Master’s degree 

consists of three summer sessions at Smith 

College and two winter sessions of supervised case 

work at selected social agencies in various cities. This 

course is designed for those who have had little or no 
previous experience in social work. Limited to forty. 

Plan B_ Applicants who have at least one year’s ex- 

perience in an approved social agency, or the 
equivalent, may receive credit for the first summer 
session and the first winter session, and receive the 

Master’s degree upon the completion of the require- 

ments of two summer sessions and one winter session 

of supervised case work. Limited to forty. 

Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to 

experienced social workers. A special course 
in case work is offered by Miss Ruth Smalley. Limited 
to thirty-five. 

Plan D An advanced course of training in the super- 

vision and teaching of social case work, con- 

ducted by Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds, Associate Di- 

rector of the School, and staff. Graduates of schools of 

social work with two years’ case work experience are 
eligible for admission. The course consists of two sum- 
mer sessions at Smith College and a winter of supervision 
and teaching during which the student may hold a paid 
position in a social agency. Limited to twenty-five. 

Seminars of two weeks on the following topics are open 

to a limited number of qualified persons: 

1. Application of Mental Hygiene to Present-day Prob- 
lems in Case Work with Families. Miss Grace 
Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. July 12-24. 

2. Application of h Psychology to Social Case 
Wor q _ roe A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice 
H. Wajdyk. July 26-August 7. 

3. The Supervisor in Public Welfare. Mr. Glenn 
Jackson and Miss Mary Whitehead. August 9-21. 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
NorTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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